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Downtown Dallas showing new Memorial Auditorium in foreground 


Official Call 


to the 4gth Annual Convention 


Ix JUNE, 1958—for the first time in nearly 30 years— 
Rotarians from around the world will meet in the 
U.S.A. Southwest, when the Rotary Club of Dallas, 
Texas, is host to the 49th Annual Convention of 
Rotary International. 

Dallas is a young, vigorous city of striking contrasts, 
where the spirit of the Old West blends with the 
charm of a modern, hospitable city—a city proud 
of its prominence in the oil, insurance, and banking 
industries, and of its reputation as a cultural center. 

Dallas boasts a dry, temperate, healthful climate 
and its major hotels and motels are completely air 
conditioned. Its newly completed Memorial Audito- 
rium in downtown Dallas will provide Rotarians with 
convenient and efficient Convention facilities. 

As a Rotarian is expected to attend meetings of his 


of ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


Rotary Club, so the Club is expected to be represented 
at the Annual Convention. Article VII of the Consti- 
tution of Rotary International gives full information 
about the rights and responsibilities of a Club with 
reference to the Annual Convention. 

It is my great pleasure to issue this Official Call 
to the 1958 Convention of Rotary International to 
be held in Dallas, Texas, U.S.A., June 1-5. It is my 
hope that Rotarians will be in attendance at this 
important gathering from all of the 102 countries in 
which there are Rotary Clubs. 


Issued This First Day Chae $ Denusnjh 


of August, 1957, in Cuartes G. TENNENT 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. President, Rotary International 





Footnote on Airman, Jr. 
From ARTHUR J. BALFOUR 
Vanaging Director, Radio Station 
Governor, Rotary District 536 
Grande Prairie, Alberta, Canada 
lay I add what I is an appro- 
te footnote to the Airman, 
Frank N. Pickford [THE RoTARIAN 
for August]? 
In Grande Prairie, the Alberta Divi- 
of the Canadian Air Cadets is spon- 
by the Rotary Club. While 
rious courses, standards, and mili- 
egulations are all promulgated, 
pervised, and inspected by members 
Canadian Air Force, still 
for their continued 
the members 


fee! 


article 


loc a 


e Royal 
ial machiner 

nce is maintained by 
Club. 

vas with no littie degree of pride, 

that we were able to present W02 


{ bag for an ovearseas trip (see let- 
ter). Armine E. Kastner, 1956-57 Club 
President, is making the presentation. 


s Orr with a travel 


one of 


bag when he 
four from our 
Province [see photo] to repre- 
‘anadian Air Cadets in the United 
gdom this Summer 


selected as 


Uncle Sam Helps Inform 
By JosePpH Hormats, Printer 
President, Rotary Club 
Troy, New York 
members of the Rotary Club of 
appreciate the publication in Tue 
IAN for July of the very interesting 
e Uncle Sam—How He Was 
d, by J. Almus It was 
written and correct 
der to keep visitors to our city 
Rotary-member- 
card to those who 
It shows a sketch 
something 


Russell. 


ned, we issue a 
lentification 

our meetings 
Sam” and 


Uncle tells 


SEPTEMBER, 1957 


about him and Troy. Our Club banners 
also glorify the fact that Troy is the 
home of Uncle Sam—they are finished 
in red, blue, and gold on white rayon. 
The blue and gold bring out the Ro- 
tary emblem and the red, white, and 
blue help us to emphasize the likeness 
of Uncle Sam. 

Samuel Wiison—“Uncle Sam”—died 
in 1854 at the age of 88 and sleeps 
beside a hedge of fragrant lilacs in the 
peaceful silence of Oakwood Cemetery 
in Troy. Thousands of people pay trib- 
ute to his his enshrined 
grave annually. 


memory at 


We Work a ‘Flint’ Plan 

Notes JoHN S. BLACKBURN, Rotarian 

Electrical Materials 

Manufacturer 

Conshohocken, Pennsylvania 

The article Flint—Where It’s Fun to 
Be People {Tue Rorarian for June] 
was extraordinarily interesting. In a 
minor way Conshohocken is carrying 
out a program of recreation and educa- 
tion through its Fellowship House 
which finished about two years 
ago and opened to the public. This 
program has done much for our town 
and while it is supported principally 
by the Community Chest, it is the re- 
sult of the forward thinking of several 
of our industrialists. 

Over the vears it is hoped that this 
program will be expanded consider- 
ably. 


Distribution 


was 


Individualism Has to Survive 

Says FevipeE DerTeano U., Rotarian 

Civil Engineer 

Lima, Peru 

In the June issue of THE Rorarian I 
noted particularly the symposium Is 
Individualism Dying? 

Many are the problems that confront 
humanity, but basically the struggle 
between the individual and the ever- 
encroaching State looms as the great- 
est. Wars have been fought in futile 
attempts to assert the _ individual’s 
rights, only to replace one form by a 
milder one, for the system remains the 
same, seen from an individual’s point 
of view. 

When we refer to an 
State, we mention only 
effect of our times, its very sickness: 
a crowding humanity that is killing 
the individual! in a mass of beings that 
surround him; an industry, gigantical- 
ly grown, makes him feel but a tiny 
bolt holding together a senseless part 
of the vast machinery; a sea of num- 
bers, statistics running into astronom- 
ical figures, which produce in him a 
sensation of smallness, of insignificance 
never before felt by man. 

There is at the base of it all an in- 
equality—social, political, economic— 


all-powerful 
the natural 


Enough coverage 
is important! 


_ NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


e+-gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


Life Insurance 
Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 
To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company Le lie Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


1 





Oxford PENDAFLEX’ 
“INTEGRATED NAME FILE” 
SPEEDS CUSTOMER SERVICE 
AT PEPPERELL 


Delay in answering inquiries was a pro- 
blem in the New York Sales Office of 
Pepperell. 


Phone clerks spent too many hours 
pulling customer’s papers from the files. 
This was work that should have been 
done by the file supervisor and two file 
clerks, but the conventional filing system 
allowed them time only for sorting and 
filing. 

Delays were suddenly ended when 
Oxford’s new Pendaflex Integrated Name 
File was installed. 

Filing speed tripled. The same filing per- 
sonnel now sorts, files, pulls, and delivers 
papers to the Customer Service depart- 
ment, with time left over for relief work 
in other departments. 


The change permitted true centralized 
filing of all related papers under one 
account name. 

I.N.F. will reduce your filing costs and 
speed up your customer inquiry service. 
Send coupon for Oxford Pendaflex cata- 
log and I.N.F. case histories. 


Oxford — Fits! NAME in FILING 


r 

jOxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 

[81 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y 
| Send case histories of Pepperell 


‘| 
| 
and other money-saving I.N.F | 
installations to: i 
! 
/ 


: Address 
I City & State.......... 
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that is not be- 
that 


except in 


tempered by religious 
man 1 
outward 
the materia! 
everything by 

The 


stance; it 


iefs long ago has discarded 


forms. Living 


only 
side of life, he measures 
his desires, his greed. 
issue is not of form 


man’s needs 


requires stating 


and measuring existing 
nisms and 
And by 


material 


mecna- 
them 
mean just 
that 
matter 


come. 


again 
organizations ip to 
“needs” I do not 
ones, for we are seeing 
alone do not satisfy, no 

perfection they 
to strive to have man live 
earth? 


restless, jostled, pushed, 


these 
in what 
Are we 
tent on 
evel 


may 
con- 
him 


enslaved 


Or are we to see 
by a system of our own cruel creation? 
If we are to survive, we need to give 
itself 
others 


lives more meaning, eacn in 
to tne 


that 
DIOW. 


our 
and in relation 
There is a lot 
allay the fatal 

Far from dying, from letting himself 
be drowned by the swe of 
the individual needs to assert 
in our time, not only to save 
but to save all that free 
have created and handed us. 


ilves of 


Rotary can do to 


social tide, 
himself 
himself, 
individuals 


Let’s ‘Brainstorm’ Club Problems 
Suggests CHESLEY R. PERRY, 

Active 

Chicago, Illinois 


Rotarian 


senior 


If a Rotary Club has a problem (and 
what Club hasn’t?), Judson in 
THE ROTARIAN for June advises that the 
Club “brainstorm” it and he 
several subjects for attention 


Lyman 


Suggests 
This is 
More mental activity 
means still 
Rotary 
a Club has disposed of its local prob- 
ems, I suggest it brain- 
storm this question: How can Rotary’s 


an excellent idea. 


in our Clubs greater 


ress in the 


prog- 
movement. When 


proceed to 


idealism as a way of life be conveyed 
non-Rotarians? 


has something for the we 


more 

Rotary 
of mankind Rotarians have demon- 
strated its value. Now they must find 
vays to convey its meaning and 
hundreds of mi 
people who can never become 


Clubs, but 


fare 


use- 
fulness to ions of 
members 


bombs or 
future 


of Rotary whose 


votes are going to determine the 


pattern of human society 


‘Imperial Valley Maligned’ 
JOHN E. KEARNEY 
Hardware Distributor 
President, Rotary Club 

El Centro, California 
The Imperial Valley 
in THE ROTARIAN 
the “subfeature” Fellou ship at Two 
[page 47] it is that Em- 
meloord, The Netherlands, has the only 
Rotary Club in the 
eve Not outside of 
Dly the “only 
orld 


tatement 


pays 


been badly 


for July. In 


has 
maligned 
Fathoms said 
world below sea 
America, not pos- 
Rotary Club in the 
below sea level,” but the flat 
that it is 
this 
on among thousands of al re 


so, to correct mistaken iImpres- 
aders, 
n which we are numl 
tell you that these 
Imperial Valley 
below-sea-leve 


Holtville, 11 feet be 


iong 
Ke to 


rnias 


owing 


52 feet below: 


Brawley, 119 feet 


Can you protect us from tl 


of ca residents by correctil 
statement? In the 
continue reading 


ROTARIAN. 


meantime 


and enjoy 


Re: Rotary in the Family 
By Cart H. Lorseer, 
tetired Telephone-Company Manager 


Rotarian 
Pomona, California 

The title There’s Rotary in the Family 
one to head the 
fathers and 
for June. 
was ot 


wa a good page of 


photos ot Rotar’ 
in THE ROTARIAN 
One of the 


Boileau, of 


sons in 


Burdett 
Reade rs may be 
knowing that Helen Boi 
Burdett’s wife, 
“Rotary in the family.” 
band, her 


in-law, 


photos 
Pomona 
interested in 
eau, knows something 
Her hus- 
husband’s father, her brother- 
and her brother-in-law’s father 
Rotarians. Her late father was 
also a Rotarian. And what’s more, they 
have all Presidents of the Rotary 
Club of Pomona. 

Readers will, I am sure, recal! Helen 


about 


are all 
been 
Boileau’s verses and quizzes which ap- 


from time to time in the 
of THE 


peal columns 


ROTARIAN. 


Mayflower II Exchange 


Reported by Hucu L. Garrity 

Rotarian 

Funeral Director 

Plymouth, Massachusetts 

When the Mayflower II dropped an- 
chor off P few back, 
its first Wicksteed, of 
Cambridgeshire, England, had in his 
presented to 
by the Rotary Club of Bermondsey, Eng- 


ymouth a weeks 


mate, Godfrey 


possession a banner him 
land, for presentation to the Rotary Club 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts. Shortly 


after the ship arrived, Dr. William A. 


Photo: The Dicksons 


A banner exchange on a ship’s deck. 


Potter, Jr., now President of our Club, 
and I, as 1956-57 President, went aboard 
to exchange with First Mate 
Wicksteed photo]. He will be tak- 
ing back with him the Plymouth banne1 
which I am 


banners 


[see 


holding 


Footnoting Mayflower II 
By CHARLES C. DURKEE 
Daytona Beach, Florida 

The article The Young 

Mavflower—Who Were They?. by F 

Hyde [THE Rorarian for April], 

interesting, but 


Men of 


ence 


was very it expressed 


[Continued on page 5) 
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NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ‘ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
A REGION: CONF IGRIIC PO ED. The 1957 cabtteea-dave f Mexico Regional 
rence, which was s¢heduled to be held in Havana, Cuba November 17-20, has been 
osned by Board of "ectors of Rotary International, concurring in a recom— 
tion of Regional Conference Committee. Attendance prospects did not appear 
ible owi to conditions prevailing in several parts of the Region. It was 
fore dec | to postpone the Conference until such time as a large attendance 
111 part the Region can be expected. 
DENT, 1 ring his third month as Rotary's international President, Charles G. 

had ; behind him numerous administrative duties, including a session with 
oard and the appointment of members to international Committees (see page 52), 
ad down paper a two-—and—one—half-—month itinerary of Rotary visits in Europe, 
1, and S h and Central America. From Lisbon, Portugal, he goes to Africa to 
visits the Belgian Congo, Uganda, Uranda-Urundi, French Cameroon, and 

West Af a. The African portion of the journey is to cover two and one— 
weeks, e g in mid-October. 

At it rst meeting in 1957-58 the Board. of RI recorded many important 
ons. amary report of some of them appears on page 5). 
NGS... Zu h, Switzerland, is the site of two international mestings this 

both to be attended by President Tennent (see above). The European, North 
an, and Fastern Mediterranean Advisory Committee meets September 10-12 to 
jer Rotary matters pertaining to that Region. On September 16-18 the Rotary 
nation Counsellors nstitute for the same Region moots Nid Pian the advance of 
y inform n in; that area. orb CA. 
ICT CONFERENCES, = Now: ti shape in acta 249 Dis Picts are plans for 
1 Conferences te be rs ek the eight months ahead. $0m6 will draw a few 
ed Rotarians an@ ere: others several thousant All will help further 
rogram of Rotary pe inspirational a , and informal dis-— 
on of District Bat Rotary world-wide.” ach n stress President Ten— 
S$ program for plist. Extend, Explore. 

RS. TO Rotary'S & st President, Gian Paolo Lang, came honors from two 
i$ as his term neared 4 mn In reooemAbe of his Get Pibutions toward in- 
tional understanding anc Eknoue of the organization he led, France decorated him 
Thevalier in the French Legion of Honor and Germany ane mmander of the Order 
rit (see page 47). 

G GOVERNOR Gunn Lay Teik, formerly of Malaya, recently resigned as Governor- 
of Dist: 330 to take up a governmental post in Australia. President 

t has a inted Phya Srivisar, of Bangkok, Thailand, to fill the office as 
Gover Rotarian Srivisar served as District Governor in 1954-55..... Elwyn 

lley, o turgis, Mich., resigned as Governor of District 636 to accept a new 
ional f tion. Appointed by President Tennent as Acting Governor was George 
n, of C Lotte, Mich., who served as Governor in 1955-56. 

STATISTI On July 25 there were 9,527 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 448,500 

ians in | countries. New Clubs since July 1, 1957, totalled 20. 
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~ THERMOBLOC 
MEANS SAVINGS | 


an 
27 


COUNTRIES 


£368 


Here you save dollars, but it could be Drach 

mas. Thermobloc, the world’s largest selling 

industrial space heater, is sold in every ma 
jor country. Thermobloc means 
safe, clean, automatic heat for 
commercial and industrial build- 
ings of all types. Send for the 
full story on this heater that 
pays dividends every time it’s 
used. Gas or oi! fired. Under- 
writers Laboratories listed. Ask 
for Bulletin GC- 4-55 

Thermobloc Division 

PRAT-DANIEL CORPORATION 
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“KING 
of the shelf”’ 

says 
John T. Frederick 
in his 


Rotarian review 
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OUTDOOR HORIZONS 


Here’s the book with everything 
for every sportsman . . . a collec- 
tor's book of outdoor art 

a history book of wildlife conser- 
vation... a “how-to-do-it’” book 
for all types of hunting and fishing 
... 232 pages... articles by 25 
famous authorities, completely 
illustrated. 


In cloth binding. . 
Deluxe leatherette 


aoe wae 
10.00 


rR-— 
Minn 


——=—= = T. S. DENISON CO., Dept 
321 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapclis 
Send OUTDOOR HORIZONS 
Deluxe Editior 
Cloth Bound 
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THE ATTLEE article will have a famil- ually 
iar sound those who As 
have heard the British 
lectured here and there since he moved It 
No. 10 Downing Street. To 
of District 733 in Pennsylvania 
ll seem particularly 
these 
greater length their 
last January. 
Malpass, Jr., of Belle 
District Governor, 


has arranged to bring 


to some readers sel 


leader as he has Clul 


out of Ro- 


tarlans sure 
famillar since akin 
but at 


Confer- tl 


wi 
ines 
District 
Banker 
Vernon, 


arranged it, as 


he talked along 


at ant 


Thomas Have 


ence 
who was 

WE 
other ta 


Certainly priy 


then 
he many 
speakers of note to his area. 

with 
letters 
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The Higher Altruism 


Service beyond our ‘normal obligations’ and this without fanfare— 


that, for this Rotarian, is Rotary. 


By JEAN PAUL MATHER 


President, University of Massachusetts; Rotarian, Amherst, Mass. 


F YOU are one of 

who have 

Magnificent Obsess 
may remember this pass 
must be borne in mind 


read 


amount of altruistic ends 

matter how costly 

benefit the donor, if 

manner neglected the 

normal obligations to which he is 
expected to be sensitive. Not on 


must he be just before attempting 
to be generous; he must fi th 
particular investment of 
as a higher altruism, qi 
than mere generosit 

This one paragrap! 
Douglas describes, it se 
precisely what Rota 
every day in commu! 
Here 
busine 


out the world 
ization of 
sional men in which 
personally meeting 
and normal obligation 
family and to the com1 
stitutions. And yet 
just allocation of resi 
one is accomplishing 
truism of really selfle 
through Rotary 

And the beauty of 
service lies in the qi 
ple nature of the perforn 
fanfare, no bugles, no 
licity—just do it, and 
for the next thing that 
done! 

I have closely watcl 
scholarship progran 
efits, 
and 
student 
Scout sponsorship and c: 


youth-cente! 
maintenance 
exchange, Gil 


grams—these and 


tivities during the past 27 years 


since I myself received scholar- 
ship aid from the Rotary Club of 
Denver, Colorado. 

Always the handling of them 
The blunt 
the background might a 
“Do it and shut up about it!” But 
that 


higher selfless altruism. It is an 


motto in 


is the same 
most be 
this is the real meaning of 
amalgamation of gift and giver, of 
being internationally a brother’s 
helper, of doing for the least of 
these and only as we would have 
it done unto us. 

As a 


spend a good deal of time trying 


university president I 
to help young people to continue 


their education so they 

ime responsibility in an increas- 

ngly complex society. But I often 
ise that I 


be here myself were it not for the 


might very well not 


$2.50 a week that Rotary 


Denve! 
yave me. during the bleak depres- 
ion years when I was trying to 
pay my way through high school 
after my father’s death 
Of course between my classes 
I tried to meet Douglas’ “natural 
ind normal obligations” by work- 
week- 


ing aiternoons, evenings, 


ends, and holidays at every imag- 
inable kind of job—washing win- 
dows, writing show cards, mowing 
lawns, washing dishes, even wran- 
gling horses at a resort 

But these were only the kind of 
Rotarian does in his 
of the 


hings any 
The crux 
is that $2.50 a 


own daily work 


matte! week saved 


my natural and vocational life. 
And 


mentioned that help from that day 


Denver Rotary has never 


to this! Once in a while when I 
visit Denver they do me the honor 
of listening attentively to a 


speech. College presidents talk all 


the time, so this isn’t even a ges- 


ture on my part. But I am frank 


to admit that I invariably ‘choke 
up” a bit when I face those men. 
Just so, the invitation to join Ro- 
tary in 1953 gave me one of the 
greatest thrills and personal satis- 
factions I have ever experienced 

On a special educational ex- 
change visit to Hokkaido, Japan, a 
again the same 


throat -tighte 


ago I felt 


year 
quiet, almost 
satisfaction as I watched the 
tary Club assemble for its weekly 
meeting in the Sapporo Grand Ho 
tel 

Here, as in my own country, a 
group of men came together, each 
engaged in a business activity, the 
earned profit of which would help 
them to meet their responsibilities 
to home, and church, and school, 
and city, and country. And in the 
background, in Rotary, the same 
ideals of service were being trans- 
lated through the “fine kitty” and 
the planned community activities 
which characterize the same meet 
ings of the same kind of men in 
country aiter country. 

World-wide, this is selfless serv- 
and 


ice, noiseless, inspirational, 


everlasting—because it represents 
genuine performance without re- 
gard for race, or creed, or status in 
the true spirit and meaning of “‘let 
not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth!” 
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Tree at Timberline 


Wuart is it—a poem on loneliness? A moral on bending with the 
wind? A fact about the rock-splitting might of tender rootlets? 
A symbol of “ the higher altruism"? A preface to the Great Amer- 
ican West which you may plan to conquer next year? To the late 
John Kabel, who made the photo many years ago, it was artistic 
material for his wide-ranging lens, which for four decades or 
more was one of the best known in North America. He took this 
picture in Glacier National Park, Montana. 





Phote: United Press 
“The work began first in As where four great new independent States 
resulted.” A historic item, the photo was taken in Bombay on 
India’s Independence Day in 1947. It shows Sir John Colville, then 


Governor of Bombay, resplendent in red and gold uniform, and Pre- 


mier of Bombay B. G. Kehr as they saluted the Bombay Home Guards. 


Are 


to Have 


PRALS 


Fic is a battle for freedom going on today 
the world over, as many peoples strive for political 
independence. Our fundamental problem in keeping 
the peace of the world is to assure that this revolu- 
tion remains as bloodless as possible; it cannot be 
stopped, nor should it be. 

This does not have to mean weakening the strong 
to favor the weak. On the contrary, as we shall see, 
the changing of at least one great empire into a com- 
monwealth of free and independent nations has re- 
sulted in greater strength for all. Former rulers and 
subjects now work together as good friends; here 
the necessary ingredients of international peace are 
evident for all to see. 

In 1945 when I became Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, my country began to solve its colonial prob- 
lem in the oniy possible way. The work began first 
in Asia, where four great new independent States 
resulted: India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma. All 
four became fully self-governed independent States; 
all had the absolute right of declaring their future, 
for in a commonwealth all are free to act. They are 
not tied by chains as in an old imperialism. 

Our friends in Burma chose to leave the Common- 
wealth. Our friends in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
stayed in; with the result that I came to preside over 
a meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
which were represented not only the old established 
dominions but these three new Asiatic dominions. 

When, in 1947, India declared she would like to 
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a republic, with no allegiance to the British 
vn, it was found that this too was possible, and 
there is a republic inside the British Common- 
lth. Perhaps if that decision had been reached 
irlier, Great Britain would not have lost America. 
It seems very significant that the senior Prime 
Minister at my first meeting of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers was Marshal Smuts, who fought 
against us in the field in the Boer War, and, inci- 
dentally, captured Winston Churchill. And that the 
senior Prime Minister of the British Commonwealth 
today is Pandit Nehru, whom the British Govern- 
ment imprisoned many times. 

Recently I had the pleasure of visiting India and 
Pakistan again. It was remarkable how we British 
who ruled India so long had fallen naturally into 
the position of friends and not rulers. Today there 
are more British civilians in India than there were 
at the height of British rule. There are some 100,000 
Indians in England at present. Instead of sweeping 
away every bit of English rule, the Indians have 
kept the best of what the English could give them. 

Another very significant occasion was a recent 

athering in England of representatives of peoples 
Africa and Asia, who had come there to study 
tish parliamentary institutions, because they 
iked our particular method. There were people who 
were training to be speakers, using the very same 
ceremonies we British use in the House of Commons. 
There were people trained to be clerks to the Parlia- 
ment. There were people under way to being Prime 
Ministers. One was a leader of the opposition, and I 
was able to give him a few tips—because I had been 
in that spot for a very long time. 

These bonds of the spirit that unite the British 

Commonwealth are stronger than the chains of dic- 


By CLEMENT ATTLEE 


Freedom for those who do not have it must 
come if we are to reach the goal, says this 
distinguished statesman who, in his six 
years as Britain’s Premier, helped many 
peoples to independence, yet kept most 
of them within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. . . . Born in London 74 years 
ago of Conservative middle-class parents, 
Mr. Attlee studied at Oxford, practiced 
law, joined the Labour party, fought in 
World War I, and launched his parlia- 
mentary career in 1922. He held varied 
Cabinet posts during World War II, was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister in 1945. Queen 
Elizabeth named him an Earl in 1955. 
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tatorship. True, there is no British constitution. The 
members have no power over each other. But the 
nations meet together, discuss their common affairs, 
disagree on some things, and agree on many things. 
The ties that unite the Commonwealth appear to be 
very weak, but their strength was demonstrated 
convincingly in World Wars I and II. 

The tide of nationalism is still running strong 
within the British Empire as elsewhere, and I would 
be the last to say that it is an easy problem with 
which to deal. People who have partial self-govern- 
ment always want the rest, and people who are told 
they are going to have liberty in ten years want it 
next week. 


Cyprus remains a difficult problem; most of its 
people apparently want to be united with Greece, 
while some have ties with Turkey. Whatever the 
solution, it will be worked out with the people them- 
selves. There is Gibraltar, with the population of a 
small town. There is Malta, with 300,000 persons, a 
majority of whom have declared they would like 
to become a part of Great Britain. 

Great Britain is now engaged in deliberations to 
work out a constitution of full status for Malaya,* 
a difficult problem because its population consists 
of Chinese, Malayans, and Indians. 

Britain has just recently granted dominion status 
to Ghana, the former African Gold Coast, and is 
working on independence for Nigeria. Soon, also, 
will be established the Caribbean Federation of the 
West Indies, all entering as full members of the 
Commonwealth with complete freedom to stay or go. 

When colonial peoples are freed, there is always 
the possibility that they will fall to Communist im- 


* See text page 10.—Enps 
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COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


1 HE Commonwealth is a free association of independent 
States together with certain Dependencies, Protected 
States, and United Nations Trust Territories which are 
united (except India and Pakistan) by a common alle- 
giance to the Crown. It covers more than 14% million 
square miles (one-fourth of the world’s land surface); 
its population is estimated at nearly 650 million. Since 
this map was prepared in 1952, Ghana (formerly the 
Gold Coast) has reached Dominion status; Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia (cross-hatched area on 


SELF-GOVERNING MEMBERS of the Common- 
wealth. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA. Territory under Mandate 
assumed by the Union of South Africa on December 
7, 1920. 


map—a former self-governing Colony), and Nyasaland 
have formed the Central African Federation, a virtually 
self-governing nation; the Federation of Malaya (effective 
August 31, 1957) has achieved self-government; and the 
Caribbean Federation, a chain of islands stretching 1,000 
miles across the Caribbean Sea, is at the threshold of be- 
coming an independent nation. In the Commonwealth are 
1,855 Rotary Clubs with 83,351 members. Of these Clubs 
828 are in Great Britain and Ireland, these having 37,374 
members. 


DEPENDENCIES of Members of the Commonwealth, 
Protectorates, and Protected States. 


TRUST TERRITORIES administered by the Members 
of the Commonwealth under trusteeship agreements 
with the United Nations. 


Photos: United Press; mag 


The royal standard is lowered and the flag of 
Ghana raised after the Duchess of Kent reads 
the Queen’s speech to Parliament raising the 
former African Gold Coast to Dominion status. 


At a recent meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers are (left 


to right) Diefenbaker, Canada: 


MacMillan, Great Britain: 


Menzies, 


Australia; Louw, Union of South Africa; H. R. H. Queen Elizabeth; 


Suhrawardy, Pakistan; Nehru, India: Yelensky. Central 


{frican Fed- 


eration; Nkrumah, Ghana; McDonald, New Zealand; and DeSilva. Ceylon. 
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perialism. Today this threat is most apparent in 
Asia, because in North Asia is the Chinese Commu- 
nist autocracy as well as the Russian autocracy. 
There is a question which way China will go. It is 
a very ancient civilization, and it is quite possible 
that the Chinese may swallow Communism and 
change it. Even so, there are grave possibilities that 
the great continent of Asia will be lost completely. 
Along the south are India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, and Malaya. Near-by are The Philippines 

In the Middle East the question is whether the 
Arab States which were freed by Britain many years 
ago will submit to Communist influence or join in 
the great democratic front. Much will depend upon 
the policy of the United States and Britain, and 
much will depend upon their agreement. Nor can 
we overlook for a moment the friction between the 
Arab world and the remarkable experiment that is 
the State of Israel 

What will be the future of Russian imperialism? 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable things we’ve 
seen has been the unrest and revolt in Hungary, 
Poland, and in Russia itself. I have never believed 
that you could beat down Communism by a military 
attack. History shows that if a revolutionary move- 
ment is attacked from without, it is strengthened as 
all the national forces rally around the Government 
to defend the homeland. That was the case with the 
French Revolution, and it was the case with the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. Autocracies can only 
be destroyed from within. But the power of the 
modern police State is very strong, and the ability 
of modern Communism to indoctrinate the young is 
very great. It is, therefore, enormously heartening 
to find this revolt against the crushing regime of 


When one is discussing international affairs, he 
always must look at the economic aspect as well as 
the political aspect. There has always been the dan- 
ger of the existence of a mass of underprivileged 
who with little or nothing to lose may fall victim to 
agitators of one kind or another. It is the job of 
those nations which have attained a high industrial 
output as well as a democratic technique of govern- 
ment to help the underprivileged of the world rise 
above their poverty. We must try to give the poor- 
st classes a chance at economic opportunity. 

And there is another element. When I was young, 
we who were Europeans or of European descent had 
no doubt that somehow or other we were the best 
people of all. We knew we were better industrially, 
and we assumed we were better morally. I think we 
are a little more doubtful about the supremacy of 
our wisdom when Europe has nearly been destroyed 
twice by world wars. And I think we have come to 
recognize today that the races of the world are equal, 
and are entitled to equal rights and equal respect. 

This, then, can be said: If we want a peaceful 
world, we must recognize the rights and dignities of 
all races. We must work to give political freedom 
to those who do not have it. And that freedom must 
be founded on a measure of social justice. 

Here is a task that faces each of us in his own 
sphere, faces all who seek to work together for the 
peace of the world 
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Minute Editorial 


THE GIFT OF ROTARY 
By H. M. PERLMUTTER 


Physician and Surgeon; 
Rotarian, East Moline, Ili. 


I HAVE been a Rotarian for seven years. Often 
I have wondered what it is that holds me to my 
Club. What is the magnetism that attracts me to 
this group? 

I am a surgeon and my time is not always mine 
to control, and yet I find myself making every ef- 
fort to attend Rotary meetings. At times I have 
thought of leaving Rotary because of the difficulty 
of attending, but each time I have concluded I 
would lose too much. 

I belong to a relatively small Rotary Club— 
small only in number. The atmosphere of our group 
is warm, easy, and relaxed—because the men who 
make it up are. This brings us many visitors, who, 
when they leave, bestow compliments on us, com- 
menting especially on our friendliness. Many re- 
turn whenever they can. They, too, must feel this 
intangible something which I can only describe as 
a soul-satisfying warmth. 

I am a physician and in our Rotary group is an- 
other man who also ministers to the sick, but whose 
professional beliefs are quite different from mine. 
Normally, I might feel antagonistic toward him, 
but through our Rotary association I have come to 
know this man. I know he is honest and full of the 
finest community spirit. Thanks to Rotary, one 
more bit of hate and conflict has been dissolved; 
our little Club has engulfed us all in a spirit of 
warmth and understanding which softens sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

In our group many religions are represented and 
we are truly a mixture of ethnic backgrounds. 
These differences, too, are melted in the warmth 
of our Club. We have among us a very successful 
businessman who rigidly observes the strict dietary 
laws of his ancient faith. The Methodist-church 
ladies who serve our meals prepare special food for 
this man so that he can comply with his dietary 
laws. In his own way, unbeknown to many, he has 
time and again repaid this thoughtfulness in ma- 
terial ways. He, too, feels this magic something 
which allows Jew, Catholic, and Protestant to sit 
down together in mutual respect and friendly fel- 
lowship. Here in our group it is the man who counts 
—not his religion, race, family, education, money, 
business, or profession. 

How truly wonderful this world would be if this 
“something” created in a Rotary Club could per- 
meate all mankind. This dynamic warmth, this 
magnetism that emphasizes man’s best feeling to 
man, is to me the gift of Rotary. 

Of course, our Club has done some helpful things 
for our town, quite a list of them in its 38 years. 
There have been the Scouts and student guests and 
the toys for children at Christmas time, the Com- 
munity Chest—I don’t know what all. But to me the 
greatest service our Club or any Club renders is 
its quiet act of fusing men of widely different ages, 
backgrounds, mentalities, and energies into a unit 
where human understanding and appreciation pre- 
vail and from which they spread all around town 
and much, much farther. 


1] 





AM a woman—hence my chief 
I interest is men. And because I 

am also a psychologist my in- 
terest in men is greater than it 
otherwise would be and it grows 
with the years. 

Recently the National Manage- 
ment Association asked me to do 
some research on the differing 
basic psychological factors of men 
and women. It hoped that what 
I learned might point to ways of 
reducing the pressures which de- 
velop when men and women work 
together. 

I learned some interesting 
things. I saw emerge from a great 
complex of psychoiogical reasons 
these two truths regarding the su- 
pervision of women: 

1. All women like to work under 
a ceiling of authority. In short, 
women like to be bossed. 

2. All women must feel that they 
are needed. 

These truths arise from the fact 
that generically, basically, women 
feel while men think. Thus the 
supervision of women by men 
seems to be Nature’s plan, however 
desperately women might fight it. 
I once heard an official of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters 
say, “Women should fight for 
equality and then sense 
enough not to se it.” Psychologi- 
cally, that wus well put. Men and 
women are designed differently in 
order to work together, and they 
will if they understand both them- 
selves and each other. 

Man is motivated by sex and 
ego operating in a pattern of cre- 
scendo. He expends all his energy 
on a very high up-and-over. Then 
he comes back to level and starts 
all over again. And he must start 
over, for always there must be a 


have 


new goal, a new accomplishment, 
if he is to satisfy his ego drive, 
since he is an egotist. This is not 
true of woman. She is motivated 
by security and sex, and she op- 
erates on a constant straight line. 
She very levelly wants the same 
thing all the time. She never 
deviates. That is why she gets 
what she wants; she never stops 
until she gets it. 

She wants security for herself 
and her young. Her safety and 
security must be constant. And 
her sexual appetite operates on 
the same level pattern. It is ever 


present and never satisfied, gnaw- 
ing and haunting. Never ask a 
woman what she is thinking about 
for you can be certain she is think- 
ing about herself. That is why 
women have been computed to be 
five times more fearful than men. 
Woman is supersensitive to dan- 
ger in order to protect her nest. 
This accounts for the fact that 
bullfighters fight bulls, not cows. 
No bullfighter would dare fight a 
wild cow. He can sidestep a bull 
that lunges straight ahead as the 
male always does. But the cow 
senses the danger. She not only 
looks at the red cape but she 
smells and feels the danger; so 
when the bullfighter sidesteps, she 
sidesteps with him and she keeps 
right after him until she gets him. 
That is the female pattern. Her 
motive comes from the feeling she 
gets from within. Of course, that 
is always about herself; hence she 
is an therein lies 
her value to men. Women can 
drive men to drink or kill them 
by belittling their egos. But, prop- 
erly channelled, the impact of 
woman’s constant emotional pow- 
er can wonderfully cushion the 
stresses and strains of the crescen- 


egoist and 


does of man’s everyday reasonable 
world of “getting on.”’ 


Acrvatty. this all starts with 
the blood. Men have more red cor- 


puscles and more hemoglobin, 
hence heavier blood. But women 
can renew their blood more read- 
ily and recover more quickly from 
physical injury. Women have 
smaller lungs and hearts and so 
need less oxygen. Their hearts 
beat faster. Man’s heartbeat is 
slower and his blood pressure a 
slight margin higher—very slight. 
But sometimes the difference can 
cost a man his life. When a tire 
goes flat, let your wife change it. 
You probably can’t afford to. Your 
heart might not stand it because 
you are angry about the tire. Let 
women do the stewing. Women 
are equipped by Nature to stew. 

Now, don’t expect women to 
work as long at a stretch as men 
do. Women tire more easily. They 
have larger stomachs and get hun- 
grier. They are more accident- 
prone, more awkward. All the 
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glands work differently. The thy- 
roid causes women to become 
nervous and irritable and fearful. 
ire fidgety and rasping and 

nes very trying. All this ac- 
uunts for women being in volatil- 

y twice as emotional as men. 

Men have more practical minds 
than women. Men think more con- 
cretely. Men can judge, organize, 
In all of this men are twice 

s strong as women. Women fre- 
quently measure up to men and 
them in intelligence, but 

are basically handicapped by 
the weight of emotional drag. 

I am a woman and you are a 
man. When we sit together trans- 
acting business, we are thinking 
ind feeling many things about 
each other. Research has shown 
that I feel twice as strongly about 


direct 


surpass 


you as you feel about me and that 
what you think about me is twice 
as correct as what I think about 
you. In the department of feeling 
I am twice as strong as you are; in 
the department of thinking you 
are twice as strong as I am. If we 
are wise, we will trust each other’s 
strengths and codperate—and get 
excellent results. If we don’t, we 
shall pay a heavy price in ill tem- 
per, confusion, tension, illness. 
In place of fighting our natures 
we can accept them and use them 
to advantage. Basically twice as 
emotional as men, women must 
accept the fact that they need men 
above them to protect the sensitiv- 
ity of their emotions. Then in turn 
if men make women feel that they 
are needed, they will turn all the 
power of their progenerative urge 


WHO WORK FOR 


By CLEO DAWSON 


Psychologist, Lecturer, and Author 


They operate on their emotions, 


says this researcher. 


The wise boss makes this pay. 


tions by 
Karall 
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into whatever is needed to be done 
and in so doing the female haunt- 
ing progenerative appetite is sat- 
isfied. That is how office loyalty 
gets into a woman, the kind of loy- 
alty no money could ever buy. 
That is how women develop un- 
reasonable energy for club and 
civic projects. Just let the woman 
feel that she is needed to do a cer- 
tain thing and nothing human can 
stop her until the mission is ac- 
complished. But to get the most 
from a woman, the feeling that she 
is needed must be constant, not 
spasmodic. Men often fail in this 
respect; they are so busy thinking 
up a new crescendo of achieve- 
ment for themselves that they for- 
get the constancy of a woman's 
emotional demands. 

All of us come into the world 





equipped with four basic emo- 
tions: fear, rage, wonder, and sex 
According to inheritance and en- 
vironment we all have these emo- 
tions in varying degree. But re- 
member that these 
twice as strong in wome 
are in men 

Fear is the basic emotion 
which women need the most help 
Never desert a woman in her fea1 
It may not be a sensible fear. No 
fear is sensible 
reasonable about that,” you com- 
plain. Of course she isn’t. No won 
an is meant to be reasonable. Rea- 
son isn’t our strong suit 
we are never emotionally any two 
days on the same keel because 
of the regenerative cycle. What 
scares us one day won’t scare us 
the next. The answer to a woman’s 
fear is that you are there to talk 
about it. It is never the circum- 
stance that frightens her. It is the 
fact that she may be left alone to 
face the circumstance. All she 
wants is your hand. In return she 
will give you her loyalty and the 
devotion of her life 

Rage in women is the emotion 
from which men can get the most 
advantage. Men can’t indulge in 
rage because their blood is too 
thick and their hearts won’t stand 
it. But women can. Turn thei 
rage into energy. It is very simple 
to do if you are alert. Women get 
very mad about many things that 
seem nonsensical to men. Never 
waste time in pointing out that 
fact to a woman. Ne' ] 
woman when sh¢ 
member, she is feel 
ing. When a woman 
is going to do somethin; 
as well be the rig! 
man in the supervi 
has the duty of decid 
is to be. Of course 
requires all the tact 
sible male mind « 
the technique of ti 
agement. 

The best supervi 
used rage to get m¢ 
was a judge in Te 
come from. I would 
tell him what I p1 
“What makes you 
handle that? You'll 
world get it done,” 
swer. I would get 
cry. I was always 


emotions 


“The woman isn’t 


Besides 
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him. But I would say to myself, 
“T’ll show him! If it kills me, I’ll 
show him!” Of course, he always 
gave me a few directions on how 
to proceed. This was important be- 
cause a woman’s nervous propen- 
sity makes her dissipate her ener- 
gies. Take time to think through a 
woman’s mad spells and set up a 
program of work at that point. 
When the constant ringing of our 
home telephone annoys me, my 
husband, I have noticed, suggests 
that his shirts need attention 
The emotion of wonder is the 
one by which men can make the 
women they supervise truly feel 
needed. Women have great imagi- 





How About It, Ladies? 


Do you agree with Dr. Dawson? 
Or disagree? Or fail to react? 
For the five best letters of com- 
ment on this article from femi- 
nine readers anywhere, Rotary- 
connected or not, we will pay 
$20 each. Maximum length: 250 
words. Deadline for receipt here: 
December 1, 1957. Judges to be 
named later. Join the fun! Letters 
from male readers? Welcome, of 
course, but no prizes.—Editors. 





native power. If you don’t believe 
it, just listen in on a tea party 
some time. Or watch them buy 
hats. Women like to dream 
dreams. And dreams are the yeast 
in living. Dreams are more impor- 
tant than statistics. Never dis- 
courage a woman in her dreaming 
Of course, it doesn’t make sense 
Dreams are not meant to make 
Women are not meant to 
ake sense 


sense 


Women moving in a procreative 
cycle come up with flashes. Watch 
for such flashes and use them 
That is why if you want to get top 
production from 
put them on a job that requires 


women, never 
straight, solid, consecutive think- 
ing. Woman’s emotion of wonder 
She gets tired and 
bored. She’ll keep at it, but the 

ce Is too cruelly high for her to 
She likes to use her 
imagination. Let her use it. Ask 
her what she thinks about the new 


( olor 


IS too strong 


have to pay. 


scheme in the front office. 


Paint it any color you want to, but 
ask her first. That is what she 
loves. She feels you need her to 
tell you what to do. She may even 
paint it for you. 

The truth is that you need wom- 
en to dream with you. What would 
life be without dreams? Without 
straight, 

It gets 


hopes and plans? Just 
solid thinking won’t do it 
too dull even for you. 

The two truths or rules apply to 
the fourth emotion—sex—as they 
do to fear, rage, and wonder. All 
vomen want to feel men are 
strong and directive. And all wom- 
en must feel that they are needed. 

In dealing with women on the 
emotion of sex, you can depend on 
the laws of the subconscious. The 
subconscious mind never thinks, 
never sleeps, and never forgets 
Do not depend on a woman to 
think with you, but do depend on 
her to be alert. A woman never 
forgets anything. The reservoir of 
her emotions is so great and so 
deep she is a gold mine for mem- 
ory. That makes her perfect for 
many duties in business, and by 
the same token she is very hard on 
her husband when he has forgot- 
ten a promise 

We all are creatures of habit 
And we all have bad habits in 
dealing with each other as men 
and women. Women are to blame 
for expecting too much feeling 
from men. We bring about great 
pressures and tensions by the 
habit of expecting men to treat us 
as we were treated on our honey- 
moon. That is expecting too much 
In return, men have the bad habit 
of expecting women to be reason- 
able. Men forget the emotional 
changes of women. All we need to 
do is stop and consider. An anni- 
versary forgotten is nothing to a 
man. It is heart-rending to a wom- 
an. Improve your habits and you 
will be surprised at the improve- 
ment of your results 

You men give us women au- 
thority and security above us, us- 
ing your good sound sense to di- 
rect our great emotional powers 
In return we shall turn loose all 
our potential in your behalf. The 
system is perfect. You make us 
feel that you need us and we shall 
find ways to ease the stress and 
strain. We can even make ways if 
need be. We are women 
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J. Vernon Groff, real es- 
tate broker of New Leba- 
non, Ohio, is now serv- 
ing as president of the 
Institute of Farm Brokers. 


J. M. Dungan, of Salinas, 
Calif.. has recently com- 
pleted a year as presi- 
dent of the American 
Collectors Association. 
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Wallace- Martin 


Arthur McTaggart-Short, 
of Cardiff, Wales, com- 
pleted his second term 
as president of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Trade. 


OTARIANS 
in the N EWS 


Leaders of nations and 


organizations, they are 


honored for their service. 


His Imperial Highness Prince 
Moulay El Hassan, of Morocco, 
recently was elected to honor- 
ary membership in the Rotary 
Club of Casablanca, Morocco. 


President of the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce is Philip M. Talbot, 
department-store execu- 
tive of Washington, D. C. 


Chase 


William H. Pringle, of 
Pierre, So. Dak., is cur- 
rently serving as presi- 
dent of the Izaak Wal. 


ton League of America. 


Miller 


James W. Vicary, of Erie, 
Pa., serves a two-year 
term as president of the 
Porcelain Enamel Insti- 
tute, a 150-member group. 
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F YOU are going to Ha- 
| thee as many tourists 
are, you will probably go 
take a look at El Capi- 
You should. It is 
i's proudest landmark. 
rned after the U. S. 
| building but costing 
it was completed in 
and is a magnificent 
of marble, bronze, and 
is woods. Set in the 
its immense Hall 
Lost Steps is a daz- 
g 24-carat diamond, 
ng Point Zero on the 
Highway running 
nd west the entire 

2th of Cuba. 

Afterward you will very likely cross the Prado to 
one of the sidewalk cafes that face the Capitol and 
sit down to a cup of black coffee, a cha-cha tune, and 
the view you see in the photo on the opposite page 
As you look over the crowd around you, you just 

spy this very couple—they come here once in 
And if you do, you can say to yourself: 
look like a typical modern Cuban couple.” 
uu can add: “They look like a typical Cuban 

couple.” They are both. 
ey are Celestino Gondar Lobeiras and his wife, 
Delia, of suburban Marianao. This story is about 
them and their children and their friends and is in- 
tended to give you a glimpse of middle-class life and 
otary on this island, the beauty of which moved 
topher Columbus and millions since him to the 

yf superlatives 

Just for orientation, should you need it, Cuba lies 
about 90 miles cue south of Florida, U.S.A., and 
stretches 730 miles east and west. Its white-sand 
beaches and mangrove islets are laved by the waters 
of the Atlantic, the Caribbean, and the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Having 42,857 square miles, it is about four-fifths 
the size of England. Subtropical, it is a warm land 

sometimes plain hot and humid—with the 
nometer moving between a low mean of 71° and 
gh of 81° Fahrenheit. The people number 6 mil- 
trace their ancestry mainly to Spain, and speak 
inish. Many also speak American English. 

Right now, in the Summer of 1957, the people of 
Cuba are witnessing a boom. They may differ among 
themselves on matters of political leadership, but 
they go right on producing about one-eighth of the 
world’s sugar, a significant amount of its cigars, and 
some minerals, particularly iron, copper, and manga- 

And they are welcoming greater numbers of 
tourists than ever to their beaches, resorts, and sky- 
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The Gondars, looking down from their apartment porch, 
chat with a neighbor. “Tino” is a used-automobile dealer. 


scraper hotels which would 
stand out on Florida’s gold 
coast. New homes are ris- 
ing all over the island, and 
motor traffic on the ex- 
panding highway system 
grows heavier daily. 

That, so to speak, is 
where “Tino” Gondar comes 
in. He accounts for hun- 
dreds of the automobiles on 
Cuban roads. He is a used- 
car dealer. Cuba makes no 
motorcars; it imports most 
of its new ones from the 
U.S.A. The demand for used 
cars, however, is far larger 
than that for new, and to 
meet it Cuban dealers im- 
port from the U.S.A. Tino Gondar didn’t know any- 
thing about the automobile-selling business when he 
plunged into it seven years ago, but with typical 
Cuban adaptability and good business sense he has 
made Gondar Motors one of the stablest small com- 
panies in the city of Marianao. He’s also in real 
estate. 

Tino and Delia live on the second floor of a two- 
story apartment house in Marianao, which is a large 
suburb (230,000 people) of Havana (800,000 people). 
For a time they lived in a home of their own which 
Tino had built, but they had a chance to turn it over 
at a fine profit—and besides Tino wanted to move 
closer to his car lot. With a living room, kitchen, 
one bath, two air-conditioned bedrooms, and service 
quarters, the apartment (owned by Tino’s brother) 
suits the Gondars and their little daughters, Delia 
Maria, 6, and Concepcion, 3, very well. You will 
not find them there in June, July, and August, how- 
ever. In those months they live in a beach home 
which they rent in Mayanima, a suburb of their 
suburb. Tino pays $600 to $800 rent for the seaside 
residence. 

Tino is a first-generation Cuban, born in Vedado, 
a residential section of Havana; he is 37 now. His 
parents were from Galicia, Spain. An old friend of 
the family, Andrés Rodriguez (who was President 
of the Marianao Rotary Club last year), introduced 
Tino to Delia Bencomo, a proud and pretty black- 
haired sevorita of Spanish stock born and raised in 
Marianao, She had been educated as a secretary of 
economics in a local religious school. Tino and Delia 
were wed in 1950. 

Photos on the four following pages show how this 
typical young Rotary family lives in a land which 
seems to have every right to call itself the Pearl 
of the Antilles. 
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The Gondars 
AT HOME, AT WORK. 


AT PLAY 


F IKE practically all metropolitan Cubans, the Gondars belong 
to a club. Celestino is a member of the Alamar Club, and he and 
his family use the facilities a great deal during the Summer 
months when they live in a near-by beach home, which they 
rent. Tino enjoys pastimes in which his entire family can share: 
sailing, swimming, visits to historic places like Morro Castle, 
and drives aiong Cuba’s rapidly improving roads in his 1957 
Dodge. Tino speaks English well, comes home for lunch, 
smokes several of those famous and fragrant Havana cigars a 


day, and enjoys foods such as meat and chicken, rice, beans, 


fried bananas, and tropical vegetables 


In addition to her réle as homemaker and mother 
of two young girls, Delia, an economics graduate, 
is a part-time bookkeeper for Celestino’s used- 
car business. She works in their two-bedroom 
apartment in Marianao, a suburb of Havana. 


All photos: KURT SEVERI 


Before attending Mass on Sunday morning 
Mother pins the customary velo over 6 
year-old Delia Maria’s head. Delia wears 
a handmade mantilla imported from Spain 


Over 400 years old, the Fortress La ¢ 

bana overlooks the entrance to the harbor 
at Havana. Its moats, dungeons. and tor 
ture dens awe Cubans and tourists alike 





The Gondars often invite friends to a beach home which they 
rent during the Summer. Celestino owns a 16-foot sailboat. 


Except for the sail, it’s “just like Daddy's” as 
far as the girls are concerned. Conchita, at the 
left, is 3. The Gondars were married in 1950. 


Delia prefers to cook the family meals, even though the Gondars 
employ a maid. This is a double-deck shopping center in Havana. 


Tino and his wife are good dancers, prefer regional steps 
such as the mambo (at right), rhumba, and the cha-cha-cha. 
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it Rotary, Celestino’s quick wit and ability 
to make people feel at ease are fine qualities 
for his job as Sergeant at Arms. He joined the 
21-year-old Rotary Club of Marianao in 1952, 
regularly introduces guest speakers and vISs- 
itors, and has served the Club as Treasurer. 


The 66-member Rotary Club of Marianao is an 
active one. In observance of the “Dia de las 
iméricas,” the Club hosts a group of students 
and hears talks on the member countries of 
The Organization of the American States. 
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AT 92 THIS MAN OF MANY TALENTS STILL WORKS WONDERS IN GLASS. 


By THOMAS S. BUECHNER 


Director, Corning Museum of Glass 


I F Corning, New York, is one of the world’s great the millefiori of the Venetians, the glass enamelling 
glassmaking centers, one of the reasons for this is of the Saracens, and the mosaics of the Romans. His 
that it is also the home of Frederick C. Carder own creations include Verre de Soie, Aurene, and 
A medium-sized man, with a white mustache and sculptured glass 
a beautiful stickpin in his tie, Fred Carder at 92 still What kind of a life produced such variety and 
has the peppery vitality, imagination, and overfiow- detail? What era enabled a man to be so many things? 
ing talents he brought with him from his native Born in 1864, in Brierley, Staffordshire, England, 
England more than 50 years ago Fred Carder was the son of a hard-working, pros- 
Fred Carder is an artist glass, the founder of perous potter, and attended private schools until the 
Steuben glass and former art director of Corning age of 14. Although he could have had any amount 
Glass Works. He is als painter, sculptor, archi- of education he wished, at 14 he went to work shov- 
tect, physicist, and chemis elling coal in his father’s pottery and prepared for 
History has not produced a ss technique which his career at night. After 12 hours of shovelling he 
Fred Carder has not reproduced. Long ago would trudge three miles to evening school— 
he mastered the techniqu eo carving : either to the Stourbridge School of Art or to 
in glass. He has duplicated t] ite de verre , Dudley, where he studied chemistry, elec- 
of the ancient Egyptians, t icinio and ¢ tricity, and metallurgy two nights a week. 
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ning art school, under the Pe 


hed John J. Northwood, 
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th the pupils struggling to 
yy the master. Fred Carder y 

copied the work of the ‘ 
sing from anatomy to archi- 

ng and design. In his spare 


tee 





narble and plaster, painted ‘ : 

making. He was not to be A. 4 ae 
ors, until 13 years late _ 
vever, at the age of 17, Fred < 


de- 2 s ' 


pottery and became a 









Williams, a glassmaking a 
it and engraved glass done 
inner. It was Fred’s job to 
nd the applied decoration in 
He was a one-man art de- 
duced new lines of ware and Pe cn 
ilesman for the firm. ~~ _— . 
Fred married Annie Walker. They had 20 —s 2 (te 
dren: Stanley, Cyril, and Gladys. Stanley, 
1 inherite remarkable portion of his 
talent, contracted diabetes and died at the 
e plaque with his portrait and 
in his father’s studio at 
kept alive the past as well Crystal goblets—Fred Carder designs of many years ago. ... The 


sculptured glass monument below is a design with which Rotarian 
Carder saluted his own industry. It depicts glass designer, furnace 
he tender, glass blower, and finished product and is topped by a 
| War I. In recent years, some Lal os The Thi 

. J ’ finial in the form of The Thinker. Near-by is a Carder sculp- 
e been translated into oil on ture-in-glass of the popular violinist of the °30s—Rubinoff. 


e bronze and plaster portraits 
grandchildren, and of Cyril, 


nent with Stevens and Wil- 
ized that the man shaping 
yme knowledge of the mental 
so he started an evening 
workmen. This simple be- 


The picture is 75 years old—and shows Fred Carder at age 17 at 
work in the English glass-making firm of Stevens and Williams. 














ining, in 1891, rapidly became a 
full-fledged school of art open to 
outsiders and recognized by coun- 


tv authorities. The curriculum in- 


cluded 
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was soon pro- 

the Steuben 
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of 


purpose 


pes and combina- 

ind Opaques were sold 

ved pieces came from Steu- 
Fred Carde1 


in a solid-glass 


designed an 


Perhaps his 
a glass with 
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( object, caus- 
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f Fred 
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ier installed the first 
aking city of Corning, 

nd new machinery 
inder way, gov 


naterials forced 


Steuben to close. But the plant was soon bought by 
Corning Glass Works. Frederick Carder became art 
director for the entire Corning Glass Works, and 
after the war Steuben resumed the making of fine 
table glass. 

As art director for Corning, Fred Carder was a 
leading figure in building the company’s reputation 
as a successful tackler of tough glass problems. Dur- 
ing the ’20s and ’30s he designed a great deal of 
architectural glass, specializing in problems like the 
casting of large relief murals for Rockefeller Center. 
It was no problem for him to turn from designing 
delicate champagne glasses to massive slabs of archi- 
tectural bas-relief, or even to the functional problems 
of Pyrex-ware design 

The people of Corning see Fred Carder every day. 
He drives his own car, tends his English garden, and 
has as many friends as there are people in Corning. 
People like to work with him, for they know he has 
a keen sense of justice and appreciates a good job. 
An extraordinary glassmaker, he is also an extraor- 
dinary man. 

On a trip to Europe in 1920, Fred Carder met a 
man who told him about the Rotary movement. The 
stranger explained about “Service above Self” and 
his listener was impressed; in the town of Corning 
had awnings 


were unpleasant business relationships, not because 


merchants “icicles on their There 


the men were selfish or officious, but because they 
were ignorant of each other's problems. 

Fred Carder founded the Rotary Club in Corning 
and was its first President. As it has in many othe! 
communities, Rotary brought together the frictional 
factions and built 
ethics and friendship 

Rotarian Carder has since served as an officer of 
Chairman of the 


a happy town on good business 


local clubs, boards, and committees 


Corning Free Academy building committee, he has 
since 1934 served as president of the Corning School 
Board 

Fred Carder retired in 1934. He 
spends almost all his waking hours in one of two 
home, where he has started 
and his studio in the old 
does what he likes best: 


was Officially 


places: his studio at 
painting after 40 years, 
Steuben plant, where he 
makes glass 

Fred Carder at 92 repre- 


sents two centuries and 
people He 
has known Lou Tiffany 
Andrew Mellon 


glassmakers li 


two kinds of 
and and 
famous 
Northwood and Gallé, and 
his work is in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He has done won- 
ders in glass; he has 
brought good things to the 


town of Corning; he is still 
building with energy and 


hone ST) 


Portrait of the artist —1952. 
It was taken in Fred's studio. 
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In a Taipei store, the poster assures customers that prices are the same for everyone. 


Tue idea of selling an article for a fixed price, one 
that can’t be “beat down” by haggling, is compara- 
tively new in the marts of trade. Until midway in the 
19th Century, even the simplest retail purchase often 
became a contest between buyer and seller. It still is 
today in many parts of the world, though legions of 
goodwill-conscious businessmen are trying hard to 
change it. On the island of Taiwan, which is the 
bastion of Free China, a Rotary-sponsored move of 
this kind is under way. 

There, on this mountainous 240-mile strip of land 
TAIPEI long called Formosa, the two Rotary Clubs in the cap- 
ital city, Taipei and Taipei West, are leading an 
€ island-wide campaign for shops and stores to become 
one-price places of business. To accomplish this, a 
revolutionary change in the traditional retailing meth- 
ods of the Far East, Taipei Rotarians are focusing 
attention on the advantages of the one-price shop to 
both buyers and sellers. Haggling, they point out, 
wastes time, frays nerves, injects hostility into the 
buyer-seller relationship, and unfairly allows one per- 
TAIWAN son to buy an article for less than someone else. 

In Taipei alone, the campaign has won the support 
of 36 shop owners, each of whom has on display a 
poster announcing that his is a “One-Price Shop.” 
One art store liked the idea so much that it placed an 
advertisement about it in every Chinese newspaper in 
Taipei. 

“On this island of 10 million people are thousands 
of shops and stores to reach,” says George Wu, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Taipei for 1956-57. “We 
don’t expect to do it overnight; it’s a gradual process. 
But if we get the younger generation to realize that 
the price asked is the price to pay, then haggling will 
be on its way out. When that happens, stores all over 
the island will fall into line.” 
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Rika YEAR fire swept through a shop in Daytona 
Beach, Florida, destroying hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of equipment left there for repair. When such 
fires occur, there is invariably a great deal of haggling 
between insurance adjusters and customers over the 
value of lost items, and insurance adjusters arrived 
in Daytona Beach prepared for the worst. Instead, 
to their astonishment, they encountered remarkable 
understanding and coéperation. Not one customer 
tried to get more out of the accident than he de- 
served. In the long experience of the adjusters, noth- 
ing like this had ever happened before 

Residents of Daytona Beach, however, were not 
surprised, for they were in the process of developing 
a community-wide campaign of friendship and fair 
play. Since then the city has faced several other tests, 
each of which has demonstrated this new spirit of 
friendly coédperation. 

It was a different story less than two years ago. A 
resort whose permanent population of 70,000 trebled 
every year during the tourist season, Daytona Beach 
had become a hotbed of business rivalries. As the 
town geared itself for the rush of prosperity each 
season, competition stiffened, price wars erupted, 
and old friends often found themselves at odds 
Breaches occurred that never healed, extending the 
unhealthy atmosphere into the off-tourist season. For 
a town whose economy relied greatly on goodwill to- 
ward tourists, its residents were sadly lacking in 
goodwill among themselves 

Fortunately Daytona Beach had—as every town 
has—a handful of citizens who realized that the situ- 
ation could and must be changed. Without change, 
the town faced the risk not only of frightening off the 
visitors who supplied its principal income, but also 
of losing a goodly number of its permanent residents 
who paid the taxes. 

Late in 1955 Walter O. LeGrande, a Daytona Beach 
pharmacist for 25 years and a Rotarian leader in the 
U. S. South—he was a District Governor of Rotary 
in 1950-51—came up with an idea: adopt on a com- 
munity-wide basis a plan known as The Four-Way 
Test which Rotary Clubs had put into practice in 
many schools with marked succe The plan urged 
those who adopted it ill decisions on 
these four points: 

1. Is it the TRUTH? 

2. Is it FAIR to all concerned? 

3. Will it build GOODWILL and 
FRIENDSHIPS? 

4. Will it be BENEFICIAL to al 


BETTER 


concerned? 


The simplicity of The Four-Way Test makes some 

ore than a moral yardstick 
for children. Yet these precepts amount to a personal 
check list of the ethics most men want to live by. 
Herbert J. Taylor, of Cl 


? 


in 1933 materially helped to salvage an aluminum- 


people regard it as littl 


70, originator of the Test, 


ware company from bank by applying it. 
Taylor devised the fou company policy 
for salesmen, the advertising and personnel depart- 


ments, and customer relations fairness of the 


program soon spurted company morale, and its 
honesty won the trust and faith of customers in 


both the firm’s product Later Rotary 
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International, which has a copyright on The Four- 
Way Test, developed it as a project for schools. It 
Was given its first school-wide adoption in the 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, school system, where it pro- 
duced such good results among students that it has 
been expanded to schools in 24 countries 

But would The Four-Way Test work for a town? 
Specifically, would it work for a town so riddled 
with bitter personal antagonisms? 

Determined to find out, Walter LeGrande took the 
sole responsibility himself and started a one-man 
campaign to give Daytona Beach a new spirit. First 
he got the program adopted in the schools. Then he 
began talking with his business friends, persuading 
them that his plan was practical. He spoke at meet- 
ings of civic clubs and professional organizations. He 
took his plan to City Hall. Whatever their doubts, 
everyone in town agreed to the need for some kind of 
program, and by the end of March, 1956, the majority 
of Daytona Beach had pledged to give The Four-Way 
Test a try. 

The campaign got under way on a Sunday, when 
most of the local clergy made special references to 
the Test in their sermons. The following week a 
score of merchants ran a full-page ad in the news- 
papers announcing their adherence to the Test. Small 
plaques went up in public places all over town, and 
the Chamber of Commerce and other groups erected 
billboards on the roads outside town, identifying 
Daytona Beach as The Four-Way Test City. 


Bor adopting the Test was one thing and practic- 
ing it was another. LeGrande waited to see what 
would happen. Naturally, there were jokes. Students 
burdened with homework teased their teachers: ‘Do 
you really think this will build goodwill and better 
friendships?” Customers paying their bills at Le- 
Grande’s store would say: “I doubt if this is bene- 
ficial to all concerned.”’ LeGrande enjoyed the jokes; 
at least the Test was on people’s minds. Perhaps, 
after repeated references to the precepts, either jok- 
ing or serious, they would become engrained and so 
be put into practice instinctively. 

That was what happened. The change that came 
over Daytona Beach was gradual and difficult to 
measure, but slowly evidence of it grew 

The town’s biggest business is tourist motels 
Competition had long since made enemies out of the 
owners, and if a motel was full the operator did noth- 
ing to help the tourist find another place. The result 
was grumbling on the part of the tourist and a deter- 
mination never to return to Daytona Beach. But soon 
after several of the motel operators had adopted The 
Four-Way Test they called a meeting of some 100 
owners (it was the first time many of them had been 
in the same room with their competitors) and dis- 
cussed their problems in terms of the Test. The own- 
ers decided to form a clearinghouse, to pass on to 
their competitors tourists whose needs they could 
not satisfy. Inherent in the plan was a new attitude: 
from then on competition would mean providing bet- 
ter service, not thwarting the attempts of others to 
make a living 

A few motel owners refused to take part in the 
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clearinghouse program, convinced that no one could 
be so unselfish as to adhere to The Four-Way Test. 
Luis Scherer, a prominent owner and strong advo- 
cate of the Test, went to the holdouts with a propo- 
sition. “Come in with us for three months,” he said, 
“and if you’re losing money then because of the 
Test, drop out. I personally guarantee to help you 
fill your vacancies so you won't take a loss on it.” 

The bait was too tempting to resist. The owners 
tried it and found the plan worked. One of the 
doubters told him: “At one time I hated so much 
to lose a prospective customer who decided he 
wanted different accommodations that I didn’t care 
if he had to sleep on the beach. But now we help 
each other. These days I just turn such people over 
to the clearinghouse, and when I make the call I’m 
invariably told of somebody who’s looking for ex- 
actly what I’ve got to offer. There’s a give-and-take 
implicit in this Test that I never knew could exist 
in the business world 

This has not only overcome the hostility among 
the owners as businessmen, but it also helped them 
realize that their competitors were pleasant people 
to know socially. Equally important was the fact 
that the owners had taken the step on their own, 
without coaxing from LeGrande 

Another incident a few weeks later convinced 
LeGrande that the Test program was catching on. 
The city owned a golf course which certain interests 
wanted to buy and convert into a private club. The 
sale would have increased membership fees, and de- 
prived many people of the use of the course. When 
the matter went before the city council, discussion 
was long and bitter. Finally an attorney said: “Why 
don’t we settle this on the terms of The Four-Way 
Test?” 

To refuse would have indicated a stubborn preju- 
dice. By the time the new evaluation ended, even 


the most ardent proponents of the sale felt it would 
be unfair to deny hundreds of citizens the pleasure 
of playing golf. So, in a new atmosphere of under- 
standing and goodwill, the city retained the golf 
course 

Other examples of The Four-Way Test at work 
began to appear. Personnel directors discovered that 
employee conflicts could be solved if the people con- 
cerned would discuss them in terms of the Test’s 
four questions. Almost invariably the trouble was 
overcome, and—most important—without hard feel- 
ings. Department-store managers found that when 
complaints were measured by the Test, customers 
were ready to concede that sometimes the store 
could be right, too. 

An automobile-tire dealer tells of the trouble he 
encountered for making too many price adjust- 
ments on damaged tires when motorists came in to 
buy new ones. The manufacturer complained that 
the dealer’s percentage of refunds was far out of 
line, compared to other dealers in Florida, and ad- 
vised him to refuse border-line refunds in the fu- 
ture 

Sending the company a pamphlet on The Four- 
Way Test, the dealer wrote: “Most of my customers 
are tourists who drive here from Northern States, 
and if their tires give out in Daytona Beach I feel 
it my duty to offer them the full benefits which your 
policy has established. Furthermore, we have a pro- 
gram in this town which stipulates that we must be 
fair in our dealings if we want to build better rela- 
tions among ourselves and for the city. I have 
simply been trying to correlate the two policies.’ 

The company quickly replied that it was willing 
to stand by any refunds the dealer saw fit to make. 

A few months ago the community’s project took 
a great forward step when it was adopted by the 


Central Labor Union, [Continued on page 60] 


Written into an agreement between electrical contractors and the local union in Davtona Beach was this section on The Four-Wav Test. 


at all times the highest standards of Labor relations possible under 


all circumstances, 


7 MiIn application of the provision of this contract all concerned 
that *The Four-Way Test will be used in Good faith by both 
nes - 


The Four-Way Test is as follows: 


1. Is it the truth? 


e is it fair to all concerned? 
Will it build goodwill and better friendships? 


Will it be beneficia 


~ 


to all concerned? 


SIGNED FOR THE EMPLOYER: SIGNED FOR THE UNION: 


Halifax Area Electrical 
Contractors Association: 


Local Union 756, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 
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ow We Did It 


in Daytona Beach 


By WALTER O. LeGRANDE 


Pharmacist; Rotarian, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


T 

HE Four-Way Test isn’t new to Daytona Beach. We Rotarians here 
our Club is 36 years old—have known about it ever since THE ROTARIAN 
told the story of Herb Taylor and his invention of the Test in a major 
article way back in 1942. Through the years a good many of us have 
carried the Test around in our pockets, hung it on our office walls, intro- 
duced it to our friends, and tried to live by it. Then in ’54, having read 
in our Magazine of the success Kenosha, Wisconsin, had with a plan of 
introducing the Test in its public schools, we did the same thing in local 
hools with nearly 4,000 students. The program worked so well that 
soon parents all over the city were asking about “this Four-Way 
thing” their children all seemed to be learning in school. That’s 
when some of us thought maybe we should take it to the whole town. 

Our plan went something like this: 


1. From Rotary International, which holds the copyright on the Test, 
we got all the information we could on the Test and applications of it 
made in other places. 


2. To put the project on a broad community-wide basis at the outset we 
went to the Better Business Bureau, a component part of our local 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bureau agreed to apply the Test to com- 
plaints of unethical business practices brought to its attention. This 
produced excellent results, and in most cases opposing parties involved 
in a complaint left the hearing as friends. 


. Seeing the success the Better Business Bureau had had, the Chamber 
of Commerce voted to adopt the Test. The motion to effect this adoption 
was passed unanimously. 

4. Next, the board of governors of the Chamber extended its use of The 
Four-Way Test still further by including it in its work program for the 
year and designating it as the theme for its annual dinner. Incidentally, 
Herb Taylor himself came to Daytona Beach to speak at that dinner and 
this, of course, gave our plan great impetus. 


5. Then we ran a full-page advertisement in the Sunday paper, “kicking 
off” the community-wide project by urging everyone to participate. 


6. Now the Chamber of Commerce sent a letter to all its members an- 
nouncing the activation of The Four-Way Test program, and stating that 
copies of the Test were obtainable, without cost, for display in members’ 
places of business. Nearly 600 framed posters were displayed in stores, 
offices, and other business concerns. 


7. Another newpaper advertisement, this one sponsored by the Lions 
Club, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and the Rotary Club, pre- 


sented the four questions and urged their community-wide adoption. 


8. Still wider promotion of the project resulted when the local associa- 
tion of clergymen offered its support in the form of sermons based on 
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Author Walter LeGrande displays the 
Test in the LeGrande Pharmacy Shop. 


On its famed beach and on its streets 
(below), the town posts the four questions. 





A customer studies The Four-Way Test on the 
wall while getting a haircut. . . . (Below) In 
the Daytona Beach News-Journal, this full- 
page advertisement appeared in Sunday edition. 








THE DAYTONA BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
In order to foster 
better business and stronger community spirit 
has adopted the following progrom 


THINK - ACT - POSITIVELY 


THE FOUR-WAY TEST 


Is it the truth? 
Is it fair to all concerned? 


Will it build good will 
and better friendship? 
Will it be beneficial 


to all concerned? 








Employees of stores, restaurants, banks, offices, 
and other businesses hold meetings on the Test, 
and then apply it in their dealings with cus- 
tomers. The group below includes all the 


key personnel of a large department store. 
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the principles inherent in the Test. We estimate that some 50,000 per- 
sons heard the sermons in churches and on the radio. 


9. To continue reac hing a mass audience with The Four-Way Test, we 
presented a double-page advertisement featuring the figure “4” in the 
News-Journal. It was sponsored by 42 businessmen of the area. 


10. Next we used billboard advertising, 24-sheet posters repeating the 
message voiced in the newspapers: “Participate in The Four-Way Test.” 
At one time there were 20 of these huge outdoor displays on view. We 
figure that they were seen by more than 800,000 persons. The cost of 
the paper and printing for the posters was met by 15 business and pro- 
fessional men, three of whom were Rotarians. 


1 1. The following bodies extended the project still further by their adop- 
tion of the Test and use of it in their work: 
(a) The City Commission of Daytona Beach, including all 
municipal departments 
(b) The Halifax Hospital, which hung an eight-by-eight- 
foot sign of the Test at its entrance. 
(c) The Daytona Beach Real Estate Association. 
(d) An association of 2,000 cottage court operators 
(e) The Central Labor Union of this city. 
(f) The local juvenile court and the circuit court, each 
displaying The Four-Way Test 


12. To take the project into the field of customer and employee relations, 
more than 25 large business firms held special meetings of their em- 


ployees at which the four questions were presented and discussed for 
their value in creating goodwill 


13. Television extended the project to thousands of viewers, as local 
merchants presented six programs that demonstrated the mutual ad- 
vantages the Test offers to customers and merchants. On local radio 
stations, 35 spot announcements a week for six months publicized the 
Test. Later they were increased to 60 a week. These, too, were spon- 
sored by local merchants 


14. To 15,000 automobile owners we distributed windshield stickers 
bearing the question “How does your driving check with The Four- 
Way Test?” 


15. To 15,000 private homes we distributed cards of “The Four-Way 
Test of the things we think, say, and do.” 


16. By resolution of the City Commission, Daytona Beach was desig- 
nated “The Four-Way Test City.” 


17. Official envelopes of municipal departments and of the Chamber of 
Commerce carried the stamp “The Four-Way Test City” applied by 
tomatic postage meters. 


18. Electrical contractors of this area and the local union adopted The 
Four-Way Test as a clause in their contract. [See photo page 28.—Ebs.] 


19. To evaluate the project as it went along, and also upon its comple- 
tion, we made and applied a check list for measuring results. Its factors 
include such things as retail sales, wages, juvenile-delinquency cases, 
church attendance, traffic accidents, and other yardsticks of ethical 
values in human behavior 

This, clearly, was an all-out, city-wide program that caught the in- 
terest and drew the energies of people in government, civic and service 
organizations, business and industry, classroom, and kitchen. That some 
of us who are deep in it happen to be Rotarians and that a Rotarian 
gave us The Four-Way Test was quite incidental—and yet a matter in 
which we 111 Daytona Beach Rotarians do take pride. Our real pride, 
however, is in the results, and no one could have spread them before 
you more truthfully or interestingly than has Glenn D. Kittler in his 
article Blueprint for a Better Town. 


e: For further information on The Four-Way Test and community adoption of it 

Rotary International. 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. The Four-Way 

ilable from Rotary International in five styles: pocket folder (story of the Test), 

ed; de luxe edition in blue and gold for framing, 10 cents each; desk plaque, 

s high, in gold and royal b 50 cents each; poster, 13 by 18 inches, 6 cents each; 
i-by-5% inches, per envelope (three stickers), 3 cents each 
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American 


Ss O NG 


LY Viucent Starrett 


T WON’T BE LONG now until 
| people will be celebrating the 
100th anniversary of one of 
America’s greatest songs. There 
are plenty of persons who will 
tell you that Dirie is America’s 
greatest song. One has no quar- 
rel with these enthusiasts. Cer- 
tainly if any one factor since the 
U. S. Civil War has reunited a 
once-divided nation, it is this stir- 
ring, explosive, nostalgic bit of 
ical magic that was claimed 
\braham Lincoln himself by 

of conquest. He thought it 
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a Southern song, and so indeed it 
is; but it was written by a North- 
erner and played for the first 
time in New York long before the 
actual conflict began. 

Written, both words and music, 
by Daniel Decatur Emmett, of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, the famous 
minstrel, it was presented for the 
first time anywhere on April 4, 
1859, by Bryant’s Minstrels in 
Mechanics Hall on Broadway. 
Thus it was not directly influ- 
enced by the war, which it pre- 
ceded by two years, and it was 


Illustrations: Bettmann Archive 
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|, EMMETT. | 


never intended as a rallying song 
for the South. Emmett’s own ac- 
count of its inception is modest 
and undramatic; there appears to 
be no good reason to reject it: 

Like most everything else I ever 
did, it was written because it had to 
be done. One Saturday night in 1859, 
as I was leaving Bryant’s Theater, 
where I was playing, Bryant called 
after me, “I want a walk-around for 
Monday, Dan.” The next day it 
rained and I stayed indoors. At first 
when I went at the song I couldn't 
get anything. But a line, “I wish I 
was in Dixie,” kept repeating itself 
in my mind, and I finally took it for 
my start. The rest wasn’t long in 
coming. And that’s the whole story 
of how Dizie was written. It made 
a hit at once, and before the’ end of 
the week everybody in New York 
was whistling it. Then the South 
took it up and claimed it for its own. 
I sold the copyright for $500, which 
was all I ever made from it. 

A “walk-around,” it may be 


ey . TOF 


noted, was the closing number of 
a minstrel show and was neces- 
sarily a lively tune, to which the 
entire company paraded. Obvi- 
ously, for such a purpose, Dirie 
was miraculously inspired; and 
clearly Emmett was precisely the 
sort of fellow to knock out a mas- 
terpiece to order. 

A popular figure in the min- 
strel shows of the period, he was 
a composer of experience and 
talent, an excellent singer and 
dancer, [Continued on page 58] 
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fe WAS the chance of a lifetime for 52,000 Boy 
Scouts and their adult leaders. For more than a 
week they encamped on the hills of Valley Forge 
in Pennsylvania, where 180 years ago George Wash- 
ington and his ragged Continental Army had kept 
alive a new nation’s hope for freedom. 

From all over the United States the boys had come 
—from the mainland, from the territories, and from 
other lands as well—to the Fourth National Jam- 
boree of the Boy Scouts of America. There they 
lived in the open, sang, marched, learned new skills, 
and made new friends 

Among the energetic teen-agers who raised rope 
bridges, scaled walls, and traded shoulder patches 
and ‘horned toads at the Jamboree were two Explorer 
Scouts from Martin, Tennessee. They were Brooks 
Crockett, 15, and Wayne Brandon, 14. Both had 
been friends from Cub Scout days, and both had 
dreamed of this time for many months 

Like most of the other Scouts at the Jamboree, 

3rooks and Wayne had come by special Boy Scout 
railroad car and visited historic spots along the way. 
In Washington, D. C., they viewed the halls of Con- 
gress and in the Smithsonian Institution “met some 
cute girls.” At Arlington Cemetery Brooks caught 
the changing of the guard on his 8-mm. movie 
camera. 

gut more sights awaited them at Valley Forge. 
Indian dancers whirled before them on an outdoor 
stage as the Jamboree opened. Washington’s be- 


obstacle course. ... (Below) An aerial view o 


Wayne and Brooks set up their two-man tent 
on the Jamboree grounds, Like all Scouts, 
they brought their own camping equipment 
down to the last pot, pan, and tent stake, 
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‘enn., scramble over a wall on the Jamboree 
of the 1,500-acre camp. The dots are tents. 


are re ar ped 


as : 
Photo: American Aerial Survey Co, 


American Indian dances begin the open- 
ing-night spectacle. The Jamboree symbol, 
depicting George Washington kneeling in 
prayer, backdrops the huge outdoor stage. 
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draggled army came to life, complete with real 
horses, wagons, and cannons. The Vice-President of 
the United States spoke, and fireworks dazzled the 
52,000 Scouts and 30,000 other onlookers. 

The boys toured near-by Philadelphia with other 
Scouts, joined in campfire songs, and cheered their 
fellows who entertained them with Hawaiian gui- 
tars, mountain music, and Western rope tricks 

3etween main events, Brooks and Wayne surged 
through activities ranging from archery to artificial 
respiration, from map reading to conservation edu- 
cation. Reared in an age of electronics, automation, 
and anxiety, they found a calming strength in living 
by the pioneer arts and simple beliefs that had built 
their nation. 

When they return to their home troop, they will 
take with them the broader view and heightened 
enthusiasm they gained at Valley Forge. For that’s 
the purpose of the Jamboree—to strengthen the 
movement among all the 4,530,000 Boy Scouts and 
adult leaders in the U.S.A. 

It isn’t surprising that Brooks’ and Wayne’s home 
troop is sponsored by the Martin Rotary Club. Nor 
is it surprising that their leader at the Jamboree was 
a Rotarian. Rotary Clubs in the United States alone 
sponsor 2,300 Scout units, and Rotary and Scouting 
have been close friends ever since Paul Harris 
helped U. S. Scouting’s first chief executive, Dr. 
James E. West, organize many of the first Scout 
Councils in the United States. 


Photos by the author, except as noted. 





Cooks for the day, the boys fix a meal for their patrol over char- 
coal, using fresh food just delivered from the commissary. 
tire camp consumed 17 miles of weiners, the milk yield of 7,448 cows. 


ACTION...ORDER 


The en- 


Lvety teen-agers like Brooks and Wayne enjoy activity— 

and from morning until night they didn’t want for it. The 

Jamboree campers—all 52,000 of them—were bursting with 

Washing between twice-a-day showers, Brooks pre. nergy. Because they found good outlets for it, because of 

pares for more activity. Strict cleanliness, sanitation efficient leadership (whose methods were studied by military 
prevailed 


sie ‘ Sr : — ini - 
observed by the Scouts kept illnesses at a minimum. observers). order and courtesy 





A good look at the Liberty Bell was a feature of a morning tour into Scouts from his home town of Whittier, Calif., dish up a hearty 
near-by Philadelphia, which Brooks and Wayne took with other Scouts. meal for U. S. Vice-President Richard Nixon, who later spoke. 
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ag raisings all over camp signal the A confident Scout tests outa Brooks examines a horn offered in trade by a Florida 
ginning of the day’s activities. Flags “monkey bridge,” good for cross- boy at one of the “swapping” tents where Scouts bar- 
84 Scout lands flew at the Jamboree. ing streams, which a troop built. tered souvenirs ranging from horned toads to antlers, 








undreds of Scouts, like this youth in Brooks and Wayne test their skills with Brooks and Wayne compare patches with 
harge of a short-wave exhibit on the an ax on the logging field, one of many Scouts from Mexico. Scouts from 19 coun- 


amp grounds, are “ham”-radio enthusiasts. special features areas open to the boys. tries were guests at the U. S. Jamboree. 





Brooks loses his shoes as the boys swing along on the Letters from home are always welcome. The boys, who came at their own ex- 
overhead horizontal bars in the physical-fitness field. pense, will attend the World Jamboree in England. Brooks’ father is a Rotarian. 
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lf You Were this 


You have a teen-aged son, | 


6. He is a good lad who does 


well in school, gets along well with his family and contempo- 


raries, and works hard at part-time jobs. He has, in fact, 


earned an automobile for himself. It is an old car, but it is his. 


One afternoon the police arrest him on a minor traffic 


violation and in questioning him they ask where he acquired 


the spot lights and other “gadgets” which glorify his auto. 


“They came with the car,” he answers. Later he privately con- 


fesses to you that that wasn’t the whole truth. He bought 


several of the items— 


in his school. 


and at a very low price 


from a boy 


You ask him why he withheld this information from the 


police and your son answers, “Well, I don’t want to get that 


boy into trouble. He told me he had bought these accessories 
Pi rf 


that I bought from him 
of the things he sells.” 


but I think that he has stolen some 


Knowing that the police believe a gang of boys is working 


for a professional thief in your town, you question your son 


about the boy who sold him accessories. “He’s a nice kid, 


Dad,” your boy insists, “but I don’t want to give you or 


anybody his name.” 


You are that father. What would you do? 


Tell the Police 


Replies Harold D. Lang 
Judge 


Stratford, Ont., Canada 


I WOULD have a talk with my 
son and point out to him that it is 
the duty of every good citizen to 
coéperate with the police by fu 
nishing information which may 
lead to the detection of a criminal, 
such as this professional thief, 
and, further, that it is not honor 
able nor morally right 
retain stolen goods 

Then with his consent 
out it, I would contact the 
and tell them the stor) 
had given it to me. The 
would know if the acce 
likely been stolen 

I would not force my son to give 
to the police the name of the boy 
from whom he had _ purchased 
these gadgets, but I would strong 
ly urge him to do so provided the 
police would agree not to divulge 
from whom they had received ths 
information. This would bl 


police 


ssories had 
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the police to watch the other boy’s 
actions and search his premises if 
advisable. If the other boy con- 
tinues to work with the thief, he 
will be caught and probably also 
the professional. 

Justice would be achieved and 
my son’s school friend would 
never know who had “squealed.” 


Appeal to Son’s Honor 


Says Medford P. Bowman 

Dean of Students, 

Austin Peay State College 

- Clarksville, Tenn. 
i MY SON insisted on withhold- 
ing the names of those involved, I 
would appeal to his honor as an 
accepted member of a respected 
family in our community. I would 
insist that the only honorable way 
out for him and his family is fully 
to codperate in helping to eradi- 
Believing 
that almost any boy can be chal- 
lenged to take the lead in perform- 
ing a duty of honor and citizen- 


cate a bad condition. 


Father 


ship becoming to a man, I would 
ask that he confide in me and re- 
late the whole truth under a defi- 
hite promise that I would (1) re- 
frain from making the facts he re- 
lates to me known to anyone with- 
out first gaining his prior consent 
and (2) permit no retribution to 
be meted out to anyone, including 
himself, except such as he would 
agree to as being honorable and 
fair. It is my belief that, under 
these conditions, the whole story 
could be obtained and a solution 
whereby the goods, if 
stolen, would be restored and a 
positive lesson taught to all con- 
cerned that such unwholesome 
practices do not pay. 


reached 


Talk with Both Boys 
Affirms Arthur Huck 


Secretary and Executive Director, 
The Children’s Aid Society, 
New York, N. Y. 


| HAVE RAISED two boys of my 
own and have long been in chil- 


dren’s welfare work. In addition 
I have been a member and chair- 
man of the police commission of 
the small community in which I 
live. The “case” before us here is, 
therefore, very real to me. I would 
approach it in this way: 

First, I would talk over the 
“loyalty” to the other boy which 
kept my son from telling the 
whole truth to the police. I would 
explain that his so-called “loy- 
alty,” instead of helping the boy, 
in all probability would encourage 
him to enlarge the scope of his 
stealing, with the result that my 
boy would be harming the other 
boy 

I am assuming that the other 
boy is also about 16 years of age. 
I would work out a plan to go with 
my boy to talk over this matter 
with the other boy, after which 
hopefully all of us would seek an 
informal conference with the po- 
lice 

I would do this in the firm belief 
that under these conditions the 
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police would adopt a constructive 
rather than a punitive attitude, 
taking the boy’s age into consid- 
eration. There is alw ays the possi- 
bility that he did not steal the 
items, which then could be estab- 
lished. The basic interest of the 
police, I am sure, would be to pre- 
vent this youth from becoming a 
habitual offender 

It seems to me that if the boy 
really did steal some of the auto- 
mobile gadgets which he sold, the 
above outlined course would tend 
to set him straight, releasing him 
from the influence of the profes- 
sional thief and minimizing the 
hances of his getting into trouble 
n the future. At any rate, it would 


be worth a good try 


‘I Won't Scold You. Joe’ 


. Says Frederick H. Nickels 
Vice-President, Advertising Agency 
Cambridge, Mass. 


| THINK I might have done the 
same thing you did, Joe, at your 
age: teen-age loyalty; not wishing 
to tattle; not wanting to get any- 
one into trouble. In many re- 
spects, what you have done is nat- 
ural and, in some respects, com- 
mendable. I am not here to scold 
yo i 
jut as we begin to grow up, as 
you now are, we recognize that we 
all have responsibilities as well as 
rights. We have to think of every- 
one, not just our own friends. We 
have to think of the effect upon 
the whole community} 
Let’s turn this around the other 
Suppose I saw someone steal 
these things off your car or take 
you the money you had 
worked hard to earn? Suppose you 
asked me if I knew his name and 
I said I did but I didn’t want to 
tell you. What would you think of 
me shielding him? You wouldn’t 
like it because you know I have a 
duty to help protect you. Well, 
you and I have the same duty to- 
ward others—lots of people. May- 
be if this boy were warned now, it 


from 
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would save him from getting into 
serious trouble later. Isn’t this the 
best way to look at it, Joe? He’s 
hurting other people; hurting him- 
self, too. If he’s such a nice kid, 
let’s make it easier for him to stay 
that way. 

It is our responsibility to report 
this, especially since we were 
asked. We aren't taking any rights 
away from this boy; he has al- 
ready lost his rights when he 
tramples on others, when he takes 
what isn’t his. That’s stealing. We 
have no responsibility to a thief 
against society. It’s the other way 
around. 


Point Out Principle Involved 


Urges Linton W. Armstrong 
Insurance Broker 
Brownsburg-Lachute, Que., Canada 


| WOULD do my utmost, as the 
father of a 16-year-old son, to im- 
press upon him the mistake he is 


purchasing articles 
reason to believe 


making in 
which he has 


have been stolen. In Canada this 
is very definitely an offense, so 
that he is breaking the law. As he 
is a good lad, and does well in 
school, he should have sufficient 
intelligence to realize that he is 
doing wrong. While I can appre- 
ciate the fact that he would not 
care to “rat” on his school friend, 
I would try to persuade him to 
talk to his friend in private and 
impress upon him the terrible mis- 
take he is making in embarking 
on a career of crime. This other 
boy is possibly a weak character, 
who may not have very strong 
home influence, so that I would 
further try to get my son to get 
him to come and see me in order 
that we might talk over the matter 
privately. 

At the same time, I would insist 
that my son return the articles he 
purchased from the boy, even if he 
is unable to get his money back. 

It is my duty as a father to im- 
press upon my son that there is a 
principle at stake, and even at the 
risk of losing a so-called friend he 





must be made to understand that 
he cannot become a party to any 
criminal action, and that it is his 
duty to codperate with the police 
to the fullest extent in their work 
of upholding law and order in the 
community. 


Keeping Quiet Is No Favor 
Thinks Clarence L. Burton 


Lawyer 


Penfield, N. Y. 


| WOULD have a heart-to-heart 
talk with my son. I would remind 
him that he may not be doing his 
friend a real favor by keeping 
quiet. If the boy is as nice as my 
son thinks he is and has unfor 
tunately become involved with 
thieves in the accessories racket, 
then perhaps the best thing that 
my son could do would be to assist 
the police in exposing the entire 
affair. The police would not wish 
to persecute the boy unduly—they 


would, of course, be after the pro- 
fessionals. 

I would also remind my son that 
the authorities would all be anx- 
ious to give his friend a chance to 
go straight before he had em- 
barked on a career of crime. I 
would try to convince my son 
that protection against the conse- 
quences of crime is never a re- 
quirement of friendship and that 
he should never build his own life 
on untruths and deception. I 
would urge my son to go to the 
police and tell the whole truth. 


Son Should Clear Conscience 


Replies Harold A. Meyer 


Executive Director, Boys’ Club 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Tuer is no in-between: a per- 
son is either right or wrong. My 
boy would have to face up to real- 
ities and realize that he knew in 
his heart that he was wrong when 


he purchased these several items 
from a boy in his school, knowing 
that they were stolen. It is my 
belief that all boys want to do 
those things that are right. Know- 
ing this, I would try to convince 
this boy that he should clear his 
conscience immediately by telling 
the truth, not only to his father 
but to the authorities as well. He 
would not only be doing right by 
himself, but also the other boys 
who are evidently being led by 
this modern Fagan. 

This boy should be made to real- 
ize that the boy from whom he 
purchased these articles and who 
he says “is a nice kid, Dad,” is in 
the same position possibly that he 
himself is, and he also has a con- 
science that bothers him. He 
would be rendering this boy a 
great service by talking this over 
with him and then going to the au- 
thorities and telling the whole 
truth. 





Dear fellow Rotarian: 
Peace begins with you. 


Targets for Today. 


[For suggestions 





can light a candle that will not be put out. 


Got Sot for Fellowship! 


AN INVITATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL TO OBSERVE 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP WEEK IN ROTARY SERVICE ... OCTOBER 20-26, 1957 


It begins at home—in the family—the church—the school—the shop—the office—in every 
walk of life—and in every relationship with our fellowman. 

It must begin there before it can become national and world-wide. 

Accordingly, may I invite you to share wholeheartedly in this simultaneous demonstration 
of fellowship by Rotarians around the world. 

As your personal part in World Fellowship Week, you can develop a cosmopolitan acquaint- 
ance through the Rotary Clubs of other countries whose interests are listed in the publication 


Your Rotary Club can devote its program during that week to the advancement of inter- 
national understanding and goodwill. 
Your community can be inspired to a realization of world fellowship 
dedication of a “peace park,” perhaps through a public meeting where groups in the community 
participate as representatives of other nations of the world. 
If each of you will accept my personal invitation, World Fellowship Week in Rotary Service 
Let us rededicate our lives to service and work as 
we never worked before to create a world in which men and nations may live in peace and har- 
mony through understanding and goodwill. 


Clanf Lonwwnk 


CHARLES G. TENNENT 
President, Rotary International 


irk World Fellowship Week see THE Rorarian for August, 1957.—Ebs.] 
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B® Cholesterol Reducer. Res« 
Beve Conne and Mayer, of Kings- 
to the Royal 
Surgeons of 
tuted for or- 
to keep 
from accu iting in exces- 
It is believed 
nical is in- 


Ontario, have 
Physicians ane 


reports 
at corn oil sub 


might be the way 


nts in the bloo 
of this fatty che 
rtery damag which 
st Their investigations in- 
re than 100 medic students, 
diet with variations in 
f, drippings, 
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fur- 
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basic 
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e diet cholesterol 
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@ Radiant 
to a recent 


Heat for Aircraft According 
issue of Pla 1erial appli- 
radiant heating will be em- 
aircraft 
tallation of an 18-kilowatt 
irious jet air 
United 
gently “blan 
built 
even 
air out the plane is 


the first time in an 
yoard a new 
in production in the 
engers will be 
radiant-he panels 


floors an dewalls, 


@ Mechanical Glass Slicer. A 
for the tool chest consists of a 


new 
device 
specially designed spring base with 
a slotted guide board which enables 
almost anyone to cut glass easily and 
accurately. When the cutter is run 
down the slot, the glass slices itself 
or separates at a slight bend of the 
The mechanically 
would otherwise have to be 


base. tool does 
what 
done manually, and may be used on 
different thickness. The 


guides the along a 
straight line, while the base holds the 


glass of 
board cutter 


glass at the needed pressure points. 


@ Relaxing Drugs. It been predicted 
at in the next ten years relaxing or 
change the 
picture much as anti- 
changed the germ-disease 
the past 15 years. Three out 
rescriptions in the U. S. are now 
tranquilizers,” more 
billion tablets 
physicians 
result is that 
of millions of dollars have 
nt, mental hospitals have be- 
lieter and less congested, 90 per- 
the shock used on 
i war have been 
and the anxiety or tension 
ildren and adults has been re- 
would that further re- 


tranquilizing drugs 
-disease 


nave 


such as the 
meprobamate 
ve been ordered by 


over a yeal i he 


treatments 
veterans 


seem 
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BY ROGER W. TRUESDAIL, 


4 
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search should determine the possible un- 
toward effects of drugs on be- 
havior and mental! function, and toxicity 
to the body by continued and prolonged 
use. Other than humans seem to be ben- 
efiting by the developments in this new 
field of psychopharmacology.  Veteri- 
narians are administering “tranquil- 
izers” to “man’s best friend” prior to 
treatment, and it is reported that “un- 
snarling, and snapping 
canines become as docile as lambs. Dogs 
are given also for car sickness 
and other minor ailments such as fear 
of thunder and lightning. 


these 


coéperative,” 


these 


@ Porch in a Package. A 
do-it-yourself 
with a tent-style 
in an hour’s 
screw driver 


new portable 
outdoor room 
top can be assembled 
with pliers and a 
Available in three sizes, 
it requires no permanent foundation, 
and thus can be set up in the yard to 
serve either as a play pen or play room, 
outdoor living-dining room or a bed- 
room, protected from flies, mosquitos, 
and bugs. Other suggested uses are as a 
beach house, for camping trips, and to 
be attached to the side of a house trailer 
permanent sitting room. 
Lightweight and compact, its two sec- 
tions are hinged together and fold flat 
for easy storage and transporting. All- 
aluminum construction prevents rusting 
and warping. An overhead ceiling light, 
steel anchor roll-down 
shades, and canvas curtains are 


screened 


time 


as a outdoor 


post, basswood 
Zippe I 


accessories. 


Home and in- 
and labora- 
stainless-steel] 


@ Industrial Dental Tools. 
dustrial shops, factories, 
tories will that 
fugitives from a denta! torture chamber 
can easily pull off hundreds of miscel- 
laneous jobs which usually defy ordi- 
They can perform in tight 
spots standard 
Wherever assemblies and operations be- 
gin to approach miniature or subminia- 
the multiform needle ends and 


discover 


nary tools. 


inaccessible to tools. 


ture, 


Designed especially for the 


traveller, vacationer, stu- 
dent, salesman, and hotel 
guest without cooking fa- 
cilities, this portable im- 
mersion heater is also used 
by photographers for main- 
taining hot-water baths for 
color processing and dis- 
solving chemicals for stock 
solutions. Only a few min- 
utes are required for boil- 
ing a cup of coffee or heat- 
ing the bottle for the baby. 


nonskid handles of recently modified 
dental explorers prove to be what 
the doctor ordered—for manipulating, 
manual sensing, guiding, s¢ 
sorting, and lubricating 
tiny droplets of oil are rolled down 
tine into remote 
These instruments are 
are claimed to have the 
up under day-to-day us¢ 
matched set of three double-headed tox 
provides an 
shapes most apt to fill the 
an ordinary too! setup 


just 


iecting, as- 
even wherel 
bearings and jo 
unit-forged 
temper t 


and n is€ 


assortment of pronget 
many gaps 


@ Magazine-Loading Flash Holder. 
A new magazine-loading rotary flash 
holder enables camera fans to snap 
as many as six flash pictures in rapid 
succession without reloading bulbs. 
It may be used to capture action se- 
quences, such as those of children’s 
activities, a party, a wedding, or 
sports events. Its speed and ease of 
operation also offer new possibilities 
to owners of cameras with fast-action 
features, such as lever film advance 
and automatic-shutter settings. 


PEEP-ettes 


—Liquid 
cally from a hollow 
foam-sponge in a convenient new dish- 
washing aid. 

—Simple, inexpensive attachment for 
the garden hose makes a fine 
ering fog. A twist of the 
red plastic nozzle body changes fog to 
an extra-long jet that 
roof tops 


detergent is fed automati- 


plastic handle to a 


fire-smoth- 
shockproof 
stream easily 
reaches most 

—A bonded nylon cleaning pad pro- 
excellent substitute for cloth, 
wool. It is tough, yet 
give slivers when 
windshields, 
car-wash 


vides an 
sponge, o1 
can’t scratch, cut, o1 
used either to 
chrome, 
sponge and polish applicator. 

—The active ingredient in most com- 
mercial meat papain, a 
plant enzyme from the pa- 
paya. 


stee! 


clean 


whitewalls, or as a 


tenderizers is 
obtained 


* * * 

Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, E 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the 


aits- 


manufacturer. 





‘Teen-age problems’: how you can help solve them 


—and how teen-agers can help themselves. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


S THERE a 


our 


“teen-age prot 
culiar to times and 
Many people say there 

they 
juvenile gangs and crime 
but if I read 
rightly, this has been t 
Also it 


there are debasing and corru 


sure are right 


big cities; 
big cities began. 


ences operating on all ou! 
ple—among them som«¢ 
wear masks of 
tain 
tainment. 
reflection 
young people of 


respec tabdl 
forms of advertising 
But my own observation 
lead me to believe that 
today 

a remarkably decent lot—gq 

better citizens for their age 

than were some of us in 
ceding generations. I be 
overwhelming majority 
have ideals coupled w 
tical good sense, and that 
by and large, a greate1 
society—the 
their 
that societ 


sibility to 
churches, comn 
families—than 
serves. 
This does not mean t 
have problems, as commu! 
We do. Perhaps 


have 


dividuals. 
assemble 


books I 


month’s shelf will he 
with 


effectively. 


p some 


deal those problems 


For the problem in its 
dramatic form—th« 
big 
grossing 


and 
in a city—illumir 
reading is prov 
fling Eyes of Youth, b 
hue. This is a persona 
with delinquent boys 
a record made readabik 
ability to let us rea 
stand these boys as 
beings. Informal to tl 
ing ill organized, this 
ing in the writer’s sti 
and humility. 
direct 


For most 
had no contact 


and such experience 
opens clear windows 
American life 


its realism, it is a hops 


today. 


40 


ana 


Work of this kind done by John K. 
Donohue is needed in every community 
most, fortunately, in less 
Dorothy M 


Leadership of 


though in 


extreme ways. Roberts has 


written in Teen-Age 


Groups an extremely concrete and sen- 


sible manual of principles and _ pro- 


cedures for those who undertake sys- 


tematic work with teen-agers in nor- 


mal communities and under generally 


average conditions. A companion book 
by the Partners 


Youth, describes fully the step-by-step 


same _ writer, with 


operation of 29 effective teen-age activ- 
ity projects, of widely varying kinds in 
communities I rec- 


equally different 


ommend these two books to anyone 


undertaking commu- 
field. On 


Wittenberg, is a 


contemplating or 
this 
Rudolph 


nity service in Call for 
Youth, by 
more general 


book of application—tor 


teachers, for clergymen, indeed for 


parents. Justifying its subtitle, “How 
to Understand and Help Young People 

seems to me a book of rea alue, 
as sound and substantial as it is notably 
readable. 


What do 


themselves? 


think about 
their 


their 


teen-agers 
And 


schools, 


about commu- 


their parents? 


nities 
These are questions often asked but 
with any degree of 


rarely answered 


satisfactoriness. A social scl- 
entists at 


tested 


group ol! 


Purdue University, using 


scientific procedures, have made 


broad survey of teen-age opinions, 


ittitudes, convictions. The findings are 


The 
Remmers 


Teenager, 
Radler. 


tool for 


imerican 
D. H. 
useful 


reported in 
by H. H 


This 


and 


book should be a 


workers with teen-age groups, and also 


illuminating background for all of 


who are in any way involved in 


ations with teen-age boys and girls. 


On our shelf are two important gen- 


il studies by recognized authorities 


this field: 
d in School, by 
Mary 


trom 


Your Adolescent at Home 
Frank 
The 
Arnold 


Louise B. 


Lawrence K 
Frank; and Youth: 
Ten to 
Frances L. 
all of the 


d Development. 


ana 
Sizteen, by 
lig, 
Gesell 

The 


scientinc in Or- 


and 
Institute of 
latter volume 


the more precisely 


ganization. It presents systematically, 
the characteristic changes 
attitude of 
girls during this critical period of their 


lives, in 


vear by year, 


in conduct and boys and 
such concrete terms as “Bath- 
Hair,” 

> 


“Interpersonal Rela- 


ing and Care of “Clothes and 


Care of Room,” 
“Looking and Listening Ac- 
Life.” The 


sections is 


tionships,” 


tivities,” and “School ma- 


terial presented in these 
written, 
The 


volume is 


concrete, freshly and crisply 
“down to earth.” 
the Franks’ 


more general, with such chapter head- 


and very much 


organization of 


ings as “Steps and Stages” 
“The 
Tasks of 
Girls.” I 
most 


in the period 


of adolescence, Family Circuit,” 
Adolescent 
that 


would 


and “Life Our 


Boys and believe many 


parents and teachers find 


one or both of these books a rewarding 
investment—possibly a supremely re- 
warding one. 

Briefer manuals covering much of 
the 


marly for 


designed pri- 
likely to 


counse! 


same material, and 


parents though 
teachers and 


those of 
Moser, Understanding Boys and Under 


prove useful to 


lors as we are Clarence G 
child- 
They 


interesting by 


standing Girls. These deal with 


hood as well as with adolescence 


are made lively and 


stories of real boys and girls and their 


teachers, used as illustra- 


Both 


sensible and 


parents and 


tive examples. books seem to me 
definitely sound 


4 necessary part of our thinking 


children and youth is our con- 
the 
important a 
the 


universal 


about 


cern for schools in which the 


spend so part of 


lives. On one hand, there is 


almost necessity for more 


school buildings, and the desire for bet- 


ter ones. On the other is the not quite 
so obvious or dramatic, but as I see it 
need for more 
that 


responsibility for a 


even more important, 


and better teachers. I wish when 


I assumed partial 


school building program in my home 
Michigan, I 
had such a book as the School Planning 


Handbook, by N. L. En- 
and Stan 


community in could have 
and Building 
gelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 
Leggett. It is an extremely ful 


authoritative 


ton 
and account 
to be 


be made throughout the whole 


and a clea 


of the steps taken and the deci- 


Clover Drive School in Great Neck, 
N. Y., is just one of the examples 
illustrating new concepts in school 
design in Work Place for Learning. 
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{ pen drawing by Howard Pyle, the 
author of Otto of the Silver Hand, one 
of the five books for younger children 
reviewed in these pages this month. 


such 


architect, se- 


a building program: 
selection of an 
bond issues, 
host of oth- 


pertinent 


sites, contrac 
ipervision, and 
fully analyzed with 
tive forms and schedules. I rec- 
to any reader of this depart- 
ho is likely to be responsible 
progr: as a 
of a 


someone else 


hool building 

iperintendent or member 
»0| board—that he o1 
ganization obtain and use this 
of the most and 
ve concepts in design 
shown in 
Lawrence 
pictures—many 
Both 
schools 
and in- 


Some modern 
school 
tion are beautifully 

rr Learning. by 
ns: a book of 


n color—with brief text. 
chools and «¢ 


and both « 


entary 
cluded, xterior 
tures. 

which I 
there will be very many 
Why Teac Edited by D. 
Sharp, it is a collection of state- 
from 120 


iany of 


eartening bool for 
rope 


Ss is 


women, in- 
distinction. 


men and 
nationa 
of these are teachers, who tell 
ir profession has meant to 


d why they are glad they 
ut teachers and 
belief 


nearly every fruitful life there 


Others are abo 


fluence—bearing out the 


found, somewhere 


along the 


decisive npact of a great 


(there are great teachers, inci- 


in small schools and obscure 


junities, in elementary and sec- 


them 
universi- 


schools just many of 
are in colleges and 
recommended 


have previt 


department Tales of a Teacher, 
ice Stepher Nathan, an ab- 


and on the whole an encour- 
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absorbing, 


aging book of one 
experience. 

I think 
heaven for 
nearly all 
Certainly 


teacher’s personal 


there should be a 
children’s 


special 
librarians (for 
that matter! ). 
with teach- 
ers the inestimable challenge and priv- 


librarians, for 
librarians share 
ilege of working with young people and 
children in that most 
foundly their One such 
librarian con- 
viction, admirably expressed in The 
Proof of the by Phyllis Fen- 
ner. More than 30 years as a children’s 
librarian Miss Fenner 
that read—in spite of 
alarmist the contrary—that 
and with variety 
if only they 
and 


ways can pro- 


influence lives. 


has a most reassuring 


Pudding, 
have convinced 
children do 
claims to 
read voraciously 
and on the whole 
are given opportunity 
ment. This 
which I 
parents 

tremely 


they 
wisely, 
encourage- 
practical book— 
recommend warmly—gives 
and teachers not 
valuable 


highly 


only ex- 
observations 

reading 
extensive 


general 
explanations as to the 
tastes of children, 
lists of recommended 
Miss Fenner’s 

It is pleasant to find old books, old 
favorites, and 
Miss Fenner’s lists. In 
this month’s shelf with a few 


and 
but also 
books based on 
own experience. 
prominent numerous in 
rounding out 
books for 
I want to 
such book: 
Silver Hand, in a 
Closely re- 


children and young people, 
mention first one Howard 
Pyle’s Otto of the 
truly beautiful 
lated is Margaret J. 
ell and Black Beauty, 
phy of the author of one of my 


new edition. 


saker’s Anna Sew- 
a child’s biogra- 
prime 
childhood favorites. 

For children of 8 to 12 I recommend 
warmly A Holiday with Eric and Patri- 
both by Ruth Daggett Lein- 
beautifully written, 
wholesomely exciting 
shall include 
listing, for they 


cia’s Secret, 
hauser. These are 
and 


young girls. I 
ater 


stories for 
these books in a 
well deserve 


The 


emphasis. 


same thing is true of a new 


Floorburns, 
this well 

did Mrs. 
sure 


story for high-school boys, 
by John 
worth an adult’s reading, as I 
Leinhauser’s books; 
a high-school boy 
than I did its rather 
of tense basketball play. 


Carson. I found 
though I am 


would enjoy more 


technical accounts 
This 
howevet! In 


book is 
more than a good story, 
its tracing of the special psych: 
“star,” I think 


ogical 
and social problems of a 
it has especial value 
high-school boys, and perhaps for their 
parents and 
Jackson's Guide to 


for sports-minded 
teachers as well. Joyce 
Dating seems to me 
(though 
judge) a 
for senior 


perhaps I’m ill 
and 


equippe d to 


truly sound useful book 
high-school girls, as well as 
readable 
but 
shrewd common sense is Ernest G. Os- 
Pocket Guide 


Inci- 


a most one. Unpretentious, 


often amusing, marked by much 


borne’s The Teen-Ager's 


Oo nderstandin«e "ou? arents. 
to l 1 t ling ¥ P t 


dentally, it’s for parents too. 
* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
Baffling Eyes of Youth, John K. Donohue 
(Association Press, $3.50).—Leadership of 
Teen-Age Groups, Dorothy M. Roberts (As- 
sociation Press. $3).—Partners t} outh, 
Dorothy M Roberts (Association Press, 
$3.50).—On Call for Youth, Rudolph Witten- 
berg (Association Press, $3.50).—The Amer- 
ican Teenager, H. H. Remmers and D. H 
Radler (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.75).—Your Ad- 
olescent at Home and in School, Lawrence K. 
and Mary Frank (Viking, $3.95) 
The Years from Ten to Sixtee? 
Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise B. 
(Harper, $5.95).—Understanding Boys 
ence G. Moser (Association Press 
Understanding Girls, Clarence G oor 
sociation Press, $3.50).—School Planning 
and Building Handbook, N. L. Engelhardt, 
N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett 
(Dodge, $12.75) 
Work Place 


—Youth 
Arnold 
Ames 


for Learning, Lawrence B. 
Perkins (Reinhold, $4)—Why Teach?, D. 
Louise Sharp (Holt, $4) Tales of a Teach- 
r, Beatrice Stephens Nathan (Regnery, $4). 
—The Proof of the Pudding, Phyllis Fenner 
(John Day, $3.95).—Otto of the Silver Hand, 
Howard Pyle (Scribner, $2.75).—Anna Sew- 
ell and Black Beauty, Margaret J. Baker 
(Longman’s, $2.50). —A Holiday with Eric, 
Ruth Daggett Leinhauser (Washburn, 
$2.95).—Patricia’s Secret, Ruth Daggett 
Leinhauser (Winston, $2.50).—Floorburns, 
John Carson (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3). 
—Joyce Jackson's Guide to Dating (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $3.95).—The Teen-Ager’s Pocket 
Guide to Understanding Your Parents, 
Ernest G. Osborne (Association Press, 
$1.75). 
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New Stamp Handbook 


One of philately’s largest organizations, the 
American Topical Association, has published a 36- 
page handbook devoted entirely to Rotary stamps. 
Entitled Rotary International on Stamps and ed- 
ited by Daniel F. Lincoln, Rotarian of Jamestown, 
New York, a man well versed in both Rotary and 
philately, the book is a valuable compendium on 
all the Golden Anniversary commemorative stamps 
issues before 
1955. The commemoratives are arranged alpha- 
betically, each is illustrated, and the information 
includes the denominations issued, the color, the 
names of designers and printers, quantities issued, 
first-day cities, varieties, and other pertinent facts. 
Included are several articles on the stamps, one entitled The Story Behind 
the Stamps. The booklet contains 220 illustrations, is priced at $3, and can 
be purchased at the American Topical Association, 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
ON STAMPS 


1602 West Wells 














News and photos from 


Ratary’s 9,527 Clubs 








Passau Displays At the « 


Evrope’s Arts the Danube, Inn, and 
Ilz Rivers lies Pas 


sau, GERMANY, an old and enchanting 
city in which the homes, churches, and 
public buildings present a panorama of 
architecture that sweeps back across 
many centuries. Because of its natura 
and man-made beauty, Passau has been 
chosen the last six Summers as 
of the annual European Festival, 
bration which presents a cross section 
of European art. The entire city helps 
stage the observance and host the thou- 
sands of visitors who fill the town. Some 
of Passau’s most busy citizens at Fes- 
tival time are the 20 members of the 
local Rotary Club. They are active in 
the committees which plan such activi 
ties as opera, theater, ballet, concerts, 
and boating regattas, all of which con- 
tribute to the success of the August 
festival. = 
4 - “ » 

Spreading the - wage we t,x ff 
Rotary News not enough, the Ro- 

tary Club of Rock 


es How is the news gathered and printed? A member of the Rotary Club of Pasadena, 
VILLE CENTRE, N. Y., decided, when it 


Calif., thought a group of students from other countries would like to see the 
considered an appeal during Rotary’s answer firsthand, so he took them for a tour of a local newspaper office. The 
Golden Anniversary Year to contact Ro- Pasadena Rotary Club has planned 25 tours for college students from other lands. 
tary Clubs in other countries. Eve 

member was assigned to write to a Club last February, the Club President and 


in another country, and with the lette1 another member presented a program 
went a Club pennant and a slick-paper, about Rotary and the work of their 
two-color brochure describing the vi Club through the facilities of a local ra- 


lage. “The responses were tremendous,” dio station, WTOW. 

says a Club spokesman 

were answered by neat very Clul Men vs. ‘Flu’ Influenza struck 

we had written to.” in The Philippines ™any Eastern coun- 
The Rotary Club of Towson, Mb., tries last May and 

telling folks about itself too, although mounted to an epidemic of major pro- 

not on quite such a world-wide scale. Ir portions toward the end of the month. 

observance of Rotary’s 52d anniversary There were 153,000 cases of influenza 


American history comes to life in 
the re-created Old Sturbridge Village, 
Mass., for the guests of Carleton Sharpe, 
city manager of Hartford, Conn. (cen- 
ter). They are Heinrich Austermann 
and Anton Kurze, city managers of 
Aachen and of Miinster, Germany. 


in MANILA, the capital of THE PuHILIp- 
PINES; scores of cities and villages 
throughout the Provinces were stricken. 
In the town of PUERTO PRINCESA, a phar- 
maceutical firm donated a large quantity 
of medicines to the local Rotary Club, 
which voted to distribute it through 
the PALAWAN Provincial Hospital. 





Career Day If you are interested 
Scoreboard in knowing the types 

of careers at which 
today’s graduating high-school students 


Citizens of Andrews, N. C., are proud of their new i ‘ . = ; 
f F f vew hospital. When a local are aiming, here are the interesting re- 


Rotarian noticed the new lawn growing long, he inquired and found that the 
hospital had no grass-cutting equipment. A few telephone calls later and—presto!—  %¥'%S of a student poll to which you 
this crew of Andrews Rotarians appeared with lawnmowers to spruce up the grounds. ight like to add any mental statistics 
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j the students polled 

of the D BA, CALIF., 

) participated in a Career 
ed bv the local Rotar’ Club. 
dents, who were taken by 
to visit business establish- 
BA and ne by communi- 
ed their interests in the fol- 
nursing, 9; business, 9; 
religion, 2; electronics, 2; 
ecorating, 3 cience, 21; 
postal service, 6; beauti- 
iles, 2; forestry, 16; account- 
rnalism-photography, 3; 
aboratory technician, 1; 


Depends on How Shortl\ before the 


You Spell It! 1956-57 President of 
the Rotary Club of 
turned over the gavel of They appear “peppy” right now, but by the end of the day these members of the 
incoming Club President, Rotary Club of Lakewood, Ohio, were ready for a good night’s rest. They spent 
suggested that the weight an entire day in cleaning up a crippled-children camp near Strongsville, Ohio. 
ond in the Past President’s 
ild soon receive be increased a en ee 
The Club members did not and Quebec, Canada. Recently the Ro- , 
him: during the final meet- tary Club of THe BounpDary, QUE., CAN- 
past Rotary year, they gave aba, which draws its membership from 
t-sized replica of the Rotary four closely situated towns—BEEBE 
th a big orange carrot at- PLAIN, Rock IsLAnb, and STANSTEAD, QUE., 
and Dersy, VT.—took special cognizance 
of “Aunt Ann’s” many community serv- 
night 


Orchids for u nn,” as she ices and honored her at a ladies’ 
Aunt Ann’ is affectionately re- gathering of the Club. 
ferred to by the 
ple, is a busy woman. She _ Civic Pride The hard-working 
ndergarten, made a survey Blooms Anew residents of one 
ifety and organized swim- street in FEILDING, 
organized an till leads New ZEALAND, are anticipating the fra- 
troop, and directs the Jun- grant flowering of their 20 new lilac 
t her churcl {unt Ann” is bushes now that the Spring months 
Aldrich, of Dersy LINE, VT., have arrived in that land down under. 
on the border of Vermont The plants were awarded (and planted) 


Photo: Rome Sentinel 


“This Is Your Life” reads the title 
of the album, and for Henry D. White 
(right), of Wellesley, Mass., it has been 
a life of community service. He has 
been a Boy Scout leader for over 34 
years. The local Rotary Club honored 
him recently. Member Salvatore De- 
Fazio, Jr.. makes the presentation. 


by the local Rotary Club to the street 
which showed the greatest improvement 
during the Club’s “Spring Clean Feild- 
ing” campaign which began one year 
ago. The Club launched the project by 
planting five trees in Manchester 
Square, followed up with a personal 
letter to each resident (delivered by 
local Boy Scouts), a radio talk, and 
newspaper publicity. This year’s most 
improved street will be planted in roses. 
A Club spokesman says the town’s ap- 
pearance has improved by 25 percent, 
and civic pride is truly blooming in the 
community. 


‘One Moment... The Rotary Club of 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., 
claims the _ distinc. 
tion of being the first Rotary Club ad- 

Even though this frolicsome calf stepped on 5-year-old Charles Rienzo’s foot, ro te: - Py — ae = pre oe - 
on . aia - , J after his election as President of Rotary 

the pair soon “made up.” Exhibits, a barbecue, pie-baking contest, pony rides, ae ae “eee OS . 
and games were the high lights of a rural-urban “mixer” sponsored by the Rotary international at the Convention in 
Club of Rome, N. Y. Left to right are Milton E. Hislop, county agricultural agent; 
Charles; his brother, David; 1956-57 Club officers Charles Rienzo and Norman McLeod. 


Lucerne Calling!’ 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. Arrangements 
for the transatlantic telephone address 
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“shake” 


utem),. 


A Club visitor learns how to 
hands in “country style” (see 


This Committee of Eureka, Calif., Ro- 
tarians put fellow Club members in a 
receptive mood for the kick-off of a 
city-wide beautification project by 
filling the meeting room with flowers. 


Photo: Giduz 


This month Beth Wray Harris will en- 
ter the University of North Carolina 
with the help of a $500 scholarship 
awarded by the Rotary Club of Chapel 
Hill, N. C. A camera catches the mo- 


ment as Carl Smith makes the award. 


ROTARY 


et ey 
, = & 
y é 
- 


=e 
. 
~~ 


» Poe 
am P ; TODs 


As a climax to a series of programs on 


were begun nearly two months before 
the final day of the Convention, when 
President “Buzz,” at 12:45 P.M. (Hemp- 
STEAD time), talked to the Club. Five 
HemMPsTEAD Rotarians attending the Con- 
vention carried on the conversation 
after the President spoke. They reported 
on Convention action, entertainment, 
craft assemblies, the Swiss scenery, and 
the group’s travel experiences. 


An 


* asks: 


old rural riddle 
“What has two 

lookers, two hook- 
four hang-downers, and a switch- 
about?” And just so the visiting mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of WEsTFIELD, 
N. J., would know the solution, the host 
Rotary Club of WESTFIELD, MAss., swung 
open the doors of its meeting room 
and admitted the answer: a : 


‘Two Lookers, 
Two Hookers... 


ers, 


milk cow! 
All this took place because the West- 
FIELD, Mass., Rotarians felt that their 
friends from a highly industrialized 
area in New Jersey 

know very little about 
more specifically, how “country” neigh- 
greet and hands. Accord- 
ingly, each visitor was given the oppor- 
tunity to milk the cow, which is how 
“country folks shake hands,” « 

Visitor William M. Garbe, 
Governor of District the 
to try his hand (see photo) and 
others soon followed suit. “It a 

to prove,” 
it’s definitely 
Rotary.” 


would 
rural 


probably 
life, and, 


bors shake 


alm tne 
hosts 1956-57 
first 
the 
goes 
says a Club spokesman, “that 
fun to visiting in 


751, was 


go 


a new refer- 
in the Sev- 
Branch of 


There 

ence shelf 

erna Park 
Arundel! County 
totary Club of SEVERNA PARK, 
the citizens 
are high 
before 


Rotary Fills 
the Shelves 


the \nne Library, a 
gift of the 
Mp. Some of 
of that town 
and high-school 
the Club donated 
had to travel to 
BALTIMORE public libraries for reference 
materials. Local librarians worked with 
the Club in selecting the books, which 
valued at more than $1,000. 

In another Rotary community a new 


most grateful 
the 
students 
the 400-voli 


near-by 


ocal junio! 
WilO, 

ime shelf, 
ANNAPOLIS or 


are 


Photo: National 


SORES mat 


the theme of aviation, the Rotary Club of 


Coconut Grove, Fla., held its weekly meeting aboard this plane, one mile above 


southern Florida. After lunch aloft, 
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the pilot conducted an aerial tour. 


PARS( KANSAS is 
gnrSCOUT Coumey! 


PARSONS ROTARY CLUB 


Photo: Cunningham 


The Rotary Club of Parsons, Kans., 
donated this two-wheeled camp trail- 
er to the local Girl Scout Council. 


first 
were 


library opened its doors and the 
publications to enter the door 
copies of THe Rotarian and ReEvVIsTA 
Roraria, the Spanish-language edition. 
The were the first 
gift purchased 
library Club of 


N. J. 


copies of 
for the 
BERLIN, 


magazines 
subscriptions 
by the Rotary 


The 28 members of 
the Rotary Club of 
ROODEPOORT-MARAIS- 
UNION OF SovuTH AFRICA, 
surprised with the response 
they 


Looking for 
Student Ideas? 


BURG, were 
pleasantly 
to the sponsored 


essay contest 


Photo: Rotarian A. D. Ackad 


“Old-Timers’ Day” in the Rotary Club 
of Washington, D. C., finds charter 
member George Harris, a Rotarian for 
45 years, presiding. Later, 1956-57 Club 
President Harold Cummings (left) 
presents an award to Rotarian Harris. 


in connection with a local “Courtesy 
Week.” Students from three local high 
schools contributed 2,500 short 
on the subject of courtesy. The winners 
read their entries before a Club meeting. 

The Rotary Club of East Carson, 
UTAH, sponsored an essay contest for 
local tenth-grade students. The subject: 
the community, its history, people, in- 
dustry, and culture. The winning essay 
sent to 52 Rotary Clubs in other 
countries. Another successful essay 
contest was by the Rotary 
Club of CLERMONT, FLA. The subject for 
world-history class of a 
school “How to Foster 
Relations.” The winner 
$25 savings bond. 


essays 


was 
sponsored 


members of a 
local high 
International 
was awarded a 
Subject of an 
by the Rotary Club of HAsTINGs, 
Ferry, and Arps.Ley, N. Y., was 
My Community Means to Me.” 


was 


essay contest promoted 
Dopss 
“What 


More 
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100 children, competing in three 
submitted entries. The win- 

ved a $25 savings bond. 
tary Club of Los ANGELES, 
a speech con- 
| This 
me was “Rotary, a Key to 
nal Understanding.” Awards 
from a fund established by a 

member. 

r Rotary Club-student activ- 
Rotary Club ¢ MITCHELL, IND., 
hosted Indiana University stu- 
n Argentina, Korea, Japan, In- 
and The Philippines for a Sat- 


lally sponsor 


students of loc colleges. 


Photo: Young 


Eye glasses and lenses—33 pounds of 
them—were collected and shipped to 
a clinic in India by the 22 members 
of the Rotary Club of Wabasha, Minn. 
ing meal and a week-end in 
ers’ homes 

ry Club of Avrora, ONT., 
added anot community 
is year the Club named the 
ent of the .\urora Junior 
the Year” award. The honor 

Canadian s ngs bond. 
this month in 
IDENCE, R enior students 
hig! ill be looking 
totary Club’s an- 
At year’s 
ident gro over a 
presents the program. The 


rted two s ago 


hool resu 


yuest program 


takes 


seen eee 











4 universal medium, music. 
fir Force Band of the 
Japan 
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Recognition for public service comes to these five public-health nurses of Union 
City, N. J. George J. Fischer, 1956-57 President of the local Rotary Club, pre- 
sents the merit awards, climaxing a program devoted to the public-health service. 


That amazing total of students who 
have participated in the public-speaking 
contest the Rotary Club 
of PHOENIX, ARIz., has soared to 41,997! 
Some 3,000 from six schools 
entered this contest. The Club 
has sponsored it for 27 consecutive 


sponsored by 


students 


vear’s 
years. 


The Tables A “Vocational Serv- 
Are Buzzing ice Album” prepared 

by the Rotary Club 
of MANHATTAN BeEacu, CALIF., is serving 
as another of that Club’s effective tools 
for helping its members become more 
closely acquainted. Each of the pages of 
the loose-leaf notebook is devoted to one 
of the Club’s 57 members, listing his age 
and birthplace; names of his wife and 
children; educational, vocational, and 
military background; business 
address and telephone number; and rec- 
ord of Rotary activity. It also includes 
a 3-by-4%4-inch photograph taken of the 
member at his place of business. The 
loose-leaf format enables the easy inser- 
information sheets. 
about 


hobbies: 


tion of new-membe 


The members are enthusiastic 


brings together peoples of two nations when the Fifth 
United States performed for the citizens of Handa City, 
The concert, which filled the hall, was arranged by the local Rotary Club. 


their new album. Many with common 
interests heretofore unknown to each 
other have set the tables to buzzing 
when the members gather for luncheon 
on Monday afternoons 

While the Rotary Club of SaLissury, 
Mpb., was preparing a sirnilar pictorial 
roster for its 125 members: (1) the 
street numbers were changed through- 
out the town; (2) all telephone numbers 


After the 1956-57 Club President, 
Charles Clarke (right), presented an 
electrocardiograph to local hespital- 
board chairman Fred Blake, the unit 
was demonstrated to the members of 
the Rotary Club of Stanthorpe, Aus- 
tralia, who donated the funds for it. 


were changed; and (3) a major highway 
through the city was relocated. Despite 
the numerous copy changes necessitated 
by this activity, the Committee in charge 
of publishing the stuck to its 
task, and today, two years after work 
was started, the book is complete. Be- 
member information, it ine 
a Club history and an index of members 


roster 


sides udes 


by businesses. 
some 30 


The Day of Last May 


the Invaders men marched 
the meeting room of 
the Rotary Club of DunpbAs, OnrT., CANADA, 


head table, 


into 


ousted those seated at the 
hooked up their own public-address sys- 
tem, and boldly announced that they 
were “in charge.” They were members 
of the Rotarv Club of BRANTFORD, ONT., 





Porcine guests of the Rotary Club of 
Hamamatsu, Japan, are these four- 
footed youngsters, which are given to 
local farmers. The farmer keeps the 
pig and a female from the first lit- 
ter, then gives 
the Club for 


remaining 
further 


pigs to 
distribution. 


There are hours of reading pleasure 
wrapped up in these packages. The 
members of the Rotary Club of Winter 
Park, Fla., send used magazines and 
books to libraries in other countries. 


Photo: Shore 


* 
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Three “C’s” 
cooperation 
Bagshaw, winner of the first annual 
award presented to students by the 
Rotary Club of Huntingdon, Pa. Club 
member Willis Zehmer presents a key 
to winner, whose name goes on plaque 
held by Principal George O. Shingler. 


courtesy, consideration, 
pay off for Charles E. 


Area Boy Scout Commissioner VW alter 
Cook presents an Eagle Scout award 
to Carl Markov. At the right is the 
1956-57 President of the Rotary Club 
of Lancaster, Calif.. C. D. Smith, 
whose Club sponsors the Scout troop. 
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and it was just their way of saying 
“thanks” to DunpbAs Rotarians for their 
help in sponsoring the District Confer- 

The friendly invaders provided 
entertainment, and speak- 
r, levied fines against any Dunpas Ro- 
tarian “stepped out of line,” then 
climaxed the program with an original 


program, 
who 


song honoring Dunpas Rotary. 





‘Puzzlement!"—There was a most 
desirable quandary in the Rotary 
Club of West BANK (GRETNA), La., 
recently. The Attendance Com- 
mittee Chairman couldn't 
which team had won the Cl 
annual attendance 
eason: it was a tie 

the 49 members chalked up 
100 percent attendance during 
the six-week contest! 


decide 
ub’s 
The 
Every one 


contest. 





Two Rotary Clubs 
will observe the 25th 
anniversary of their 
this month. They are Ecc Les, 
and MERCEDES, URUGUAY 

Three of the charter members of the 
Rotary Club of WATERBURY, CONN., were 
present for that Club’s 40th-anniversary 
observance last June. 

The Rotary Club of CENTREVILLE, Mb., 
celebrated its 30th anniversary with a 


huge birthday cake, its candles lighted 


Two Clubs Mark 
25th Anniversary 


charter 


ENGLAND, 


by charter members. Some 100 visiting 
from the Rotary 
CHESTERTOWN, DENTON, EAs- 
FEDERALSBURG, SALISBURY, 
IINGTON, DEI 


Rotarians Clubs of 

IBRIDGE, 
ELKTOD 
and Wi 


were pres- 


ent. 
Since last month’s 
listing of new 
in this department, 
Rotary has entered 67 more communi- 
ties in parts of the The 
Clubs (with their sponsors in pa- 
(Worces- 
Calif.; 


67 New Clubs 


in Rotary World Clubs 


man world 
Shrewsbury 
Rodeo (Martinez), 
(Norwalk), Calif Murray 
(Salt Lake City), Utah; Moab (Price), 
Utah; Wakefield (Cranston), R. L.; 
sroken Hi Australia; Hofu (Toku- 
yama and Yamaguchi), Japan; Takara- 
zuka (Nishinomiya and Ikeda), Japan; 
Italy; (Jub- 
tatnagiri (Kolhapur), 
Takeda (Oita and Beppu), Ja- 
Hitoyashi (Kumamoto), Japan. 
Downham Market, England; Nontron 
(Périgueux), France; Arncliffe (Rock- 
dale), Australia; Munich-Mitte (Mu- 
Germany; Gladsaxe (Gentofte 
Kongens Lyngby), Denmark; Te- 
(L’Aquila), Italy; Amsterdam- 
(Amsterdam), The Netherlands; 
Bermejo (Tarija), Bolivia; Vergara 
(Treinta y Tres), Uruguay; Rudge 
Bernardo do Campo), 
Barranqueras (Resistencia), Ar- 
Hamamatsu-East (Hamamat- 
Fuse (Osaka), Japan; 
Osaka-East (Osaka-South and Osaka- 
North), Japan; Osaka-West (Osaka- 
North), Japan; Tsuruga (Kyoto, Fukui, 
and Takefu), Japan; Villavicencio (Bo- 


rentheses) 
ter), Mass.; 
La Mirada 


are: 


Imola (Bologna) Saugor 


b l pore ). India: 


India; 


nicn), 
and 
imo 


Oost 


tamos. (Sao 
Brazil 
gentina; 


su) Japan; 


This youth building was built from 
the proceeds of an annual musical en- 
tertainment which is sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Clinton, Mo. This year 
the show earned nearly $1,700. The 
Club has sponsored it for 23 years. 


gota), Colombia; Canoas (Porto Alegre 
Norte), Brazil; Sendai-South (Sendai), 
Japan. 
Spanga (Stockholm-V4llingby), Swe- 
Sarlat (Bergerac), France; Parth- 
(Niort), France; Parentis & 
Biscarrosse (Arcachon), France; Co- 
burg (Bamberg), Germany; Bad Nau- 
heim-Friedberg (Marburg), Germany; 
Raichur (Hyderabad), India; 
gawa-West (Asahigawa), Japan; 
kanai (Asahigawa), Japan; 
(Matsumoto), Japan; Bédarieux—Le- 
es-Bains (Béziers), France; Ruf- 
France; 


den; 
ena\ 


Asahi- 
Wak- 


Suwa 


maiou 
Tortona 
(Voor 


fec (Angouléme), 
(Alessandria), Italy; Zoetermeer 
burg), The Netherlands; Eda, Sweden 
—Eidskog, Norway (Kongsvinger, Nor- 
way); Beaufort West (Worcester), 


Photo: Holly H 


The winner of The Four-Way Test es- 
say contest sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Holly Hill, Fla., is student 
Sharon Appenzellur. Charles Close, 
1956-57 Club President, presents the 
award. Proud father William Appen- 
zellar (center) beams his approval. 


Union of South Africa; Nagasaki-North 
(Nagasaki), Japan; Kaminoyama (Ya- 
Japan; Cruz del Eje (Dean 
Argentina; Darjeeling (Cal- 
cutta), India; Taupo (Napier), New 
Zealand; Ishioka (Mito), Japan; Tokyo 
Musashino (Tokyo-West), Japan; Telok 
Betong (Palembang), Indonesia; Ikast 
(Herning), Denmark; Bryne (Sandnes), 
Norway; (Marburg-Giessen), 
Germany; Sald [del Garda bresciano] 
(Brescia), Italy; Lecco Italy; 
Amélie-les-Bains — Vallespir (Perpig- 
nan), France; Camuy (San Sebastian), 
Puerto Envigado (Medellin), 
Colombia; Paranaiba (Cuiaba), Brazil; 
Recife-Béa-Vista (Recife), Brazil. 


magata), 
Funes), 


Giessen 


(Como), 


tico: 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


Birra OF A GUILD. Like the guilds 
l-wide soci- 
founded in 
Africa pledges its 
good and hone craftsman- 
profit if possible, at a loss 
Not surprisingly, “The 
Spencer Cleaners” was the 
ree Rotarians: Garry W. T. 
Wynberg, and J. ALBERT 
v and MEYER HoFFMAN, of Bellville, 
1ion of South Africa. The guild, based 
upon Rotary principles, advances the 
ge of techni 

ofit sharing 


of mediev Europe, a worl 
eaners recent 


ion of South 


(, ARROOD. oI! 


data between 
employees, 
result in 

the public. 


Operation tl 
ces and price 


Riverbend Reserve. Be: of two Ro- 
ry f es, one of the n t beautiful 
North 
now future 
to cherish and enjoy. The 
nown as the ( fs of Neuse 
hun- 
sides of 
the Neuse River near Golds- 
The land vw given to the 
WEIL fami 


Neuse River in 


preserved fol! 


ong the 


and 


includes a 


vooded acres 


of Goldsboro, 


which supplied the Goldsboro Rotary 
Club with charter member LIONEL WEIL 
and Past PRESIDENT HENRY WEIL; and 
by the Davis family of Mount Olive, N. 
C., which includes S. MosLey Davis, a 
charter member of the Rotary Club of 
Mount Olive. Rotarian Davis recently 
presided at the unveiling of a memorial 
marker in the park to the first LIONEL 
WEIL, whose original gift was responsi- 
ble for the establishment of the park. 
Tennis Trio. Since Mason WALTER 
WINGFIELD of England perfected lawn 
tennis in 1874, the sport spread 
around the world, It flourishes mightily 
in Japan. This Summer, SAlicHIRo HI- 
RANO, first President of the Rotary Club 
of Amagasaki, and also the first presi- 
dent and founder of the Japanese city’s 
International Lawn Tennis Association, 
accompanied his son KAzUMARI to Wim- 
bledon, England, where the 17-year-old 
junior champion of Japan competed in 
Wimbledon’s Junior Invitational Tour- 
nament. Travelling with them was G. 
KimuRA ZENZO SHIMIzU, himself a for- 
mer Davis Cup player and a member of 
the Japanese team which competed at 


has 





The Grosses Bundesverdienst- 
kreuz adorns smiling Paul Lang. 
Below, he thanks Hamburg Mayor 
Sieveking (left), who presented it 
for the President of Germany. 
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With Highest Honors 


WO world-famous decorations 

have been granted Gian Paolo 
Lang for his service as 1956-57 Presi- 
dent of Rotary International. At a 
Rotary gathering in Lyon, France, 
he was awarded the order of the Le- 
gion of Honor in the name of the 
French Government. And in Ham- 
burg, Germany, Rotarian Dr. Kurt 
Sieveking, the city’s Lord Mayor, 
presented him with the Grosses 
Bundesverdienstkreuz, on behalf of 
the President of the Republic of 
Germany. 


In Lyon he receives the Legion 
of Honor ribbon from Inspector 
General Massenet, Prefect of 
Rhone, representing the French. 
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with the same name 
Mexico, Mo. 


Two Rotarians 
from the same Club 
receive citations for distinguished 
community service. Captain Charles 
Stribling’s award is from the Mexico 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. That of 
his father, Col. Charles R. Stribling, is 
from the town’s senior organization. 


route to the 
stopped to re- 
Secretariat in 


Wimbledon in 1920. En 
tournament, the group 
new friendships at the 
Evanston, III. 


Night to Remember. The fruitful career 
of their first President recently fur- 
nished Robesonia, Pa., Rotarians with 
material for an exciting program. Fol- 
lowing the format of the popular TV 
program, “This Is Your Life,” the Club 
saluted the REVEREND Dr. ELMER L. 
LEISEY upon his retirement after 40 
years of service as a clergyman. From 
the time of his birth in a Colorado log 
cabin, through his 
athlete and his valuable 
of churches in four communities, Dr. 
LeIsEY’s life history supplied 100 Ro- 
tarians and other friends with an eve- 
ning of entertainment and inspiration. 
Among other gifts, Robesonia Rotarians 
presented Dr. LeIsEy with a set of golf 
clubs and a live pig. Both wil 
handy during his retirement, for he’s 
planning to play and live on the 
family farm. 


days as a college 


work as pastor 


come in 


golf 


Relocation. Energetic, 85-year-old Dr. 
C. E. Burt, who was shown on these 
pages last month swinging a golf club, 
is now limbering up for a heavy bow!- 
ing season. But he’ll be knocking down 
the pins in his home town of Ithaca, 
Mich., not Ithaca, N. Y., which was er- 
roneously given as his residence in last 
month’s Personalia. 


Not Forgotten. Still fresh in the minds 
of many Rotarians who attended the 
Lucerne Convention are the experiences 
they had along the way. Crossing the 
Atlantic on the Nieuw Amsterdam, 77 
Rotarians got together and in the 
ess totalled up their years of Rotary 
service. They came to 1,679—an average 
of 21.8 each! The man with the most 
was W. F. (“BILL”) STAHL, charter mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Tulsa, Okla., 
who had been a Rotarian for 42 years 
and three months. And in Lucerne it- 
self, Rotarians who had journeyed to 


proc- 





F th at 8 4 R t the Rio de Janeiro Convention in 1948 

a ers an ons in 9 ary aboard the S. S. Uruguay held their 
ninth annual reunion. Present at the 
breakfast were 30 persons from 13 of 
the United States. “A nice turnout,” 
comments Kart M. Knapp, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Past District Governor of 
Rotary International, who was there. 


‘First Citizen.” Founder of the Rotary 
Club of San Diego, Calif., in 1911; 
founder of the Rotary Club of La Jolla, 
Calif., in 1947; and a Past Director of 
Rotary International, Gorpon Gray, of 
La Jolla, Calif., was recently acclaimed 
for his distinguished service by fellow 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. (Front row): Lewis and Jackson A. Sharman; Stephen A., Rotarians. For a record of Rotary serv- 
Frank, and Frank Fitts, Jr.; Lawrence S., Leroy H., and Leroy H. Woodley, Jr.; ice dating back to within a few years of 
Eugene, Jr., and Eugene Bridgers. (Back row): J. A. and Clemson A. Duckworth; the founding of Rotary itself, RoTARIAN 
Moses M. and S. G. Swaim; Wm. P. and Estan J. Bloom; Herbert and J. W. Warner. Gray was honored by 1956-57 DIsTRICT 
GOVERNOR ALPHEUS J. GILLETTE as “the 

first Rotary citizen of the District.” 


LL Broken Record. Although the large 
‘ Rotary Club of Boston, Mass., has been 
in existence for 48 years, it had never 
elected the son of a Past President as 
its top officer—that is, not until this 
past Rotary year, when ARTHUR G. CUR- 
REN, JR., held the position which his 
father, ARTHUR G. CURREN, Sr., had filled 
so well in 1944-45. 


Career Ends. On these pages last 

month was reported the election of 
JAMES L. WatTcHuUrRsT to the Presidency 
of Rotary Interna- 
tional in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland for 
1957-58. Before the 
August issue was in 
the mails, and after 
he had served only 
five days in office, 
JAMES WATCHURST 

FRANKLIN, VA. (Left to right—sons in rear): J. Edward, Jr., and J. Edward Moy- ied ‘ie ‘wah ae 

ler; Robert C. and Burton J. Ray; John M., Jr., and John M. Camp; Robert B., Jr. éeeded tn ofien te 

and Robert Allport; George, Jr., and George Parker; S. W., Jr., and S. W. Rawls. wacediineien aoe Ss 
THOMPSON. Head of W atchurst 
an accounting firm 
in Warrington, England, “Jim” WatTcH- 
URST Was a vital force in his community 
as well as a distinguished worker in 
Rotary International. He was RI Repre- 
sentative, Chairman of various Commit- 
tees, and Treasurer and Vice-President 
of RIBI. 


Rotarian Honors. Granted a Distin- 
guished Service Award by the Southern 
Association of Chamber of Commerce 
Executives was E. L. Kerwey, of Glas- 
gow, Ky. ... Winfield, Kans., Rotarian 
WILLIAM M. MONYPENY was recently ap- 
pointed to the Kansas Board of Social 
Welfare. Soon after, another Winfield 
Rotarian, Dr. THEODORE YOUNG, was 
named to serve on the Kansas Board of 
Health. 


Holiday House. On the shores of beau 
tiful Lake Wakatipu, Queenstown, New 
Zealand, stands a bright new “holiday 
home” for crippled children and their 
KOKOMO, IND. (Top row): Wm. H. and Robert R. Arnett; Clarence and Merwin parents. It’s there because of the gen- 
Bugher; Reuban A. and Reuban A. Craig, Jr.; Glenn R. and Ellwood H. Hillis. erosity Of QUEENSTOWN ROTARIAN JOHN 
(Middle row): Leroy and Leroy Lacey, Jr.; Harold L., Jr.. Harold L.. and Robert E. GitMmoreE, who furnished £3,675 to erect 
Scott; L. R. and R. B. Mehlig. (Bottom row): Harry L. and Harry L. Moulder, Jr.; the comfortable brick building, which 
Donald and Donald B. Smith, Jr.; L. O. and Garry Williams; A.W. and P. A. Young. resembles a ranch-style home. 
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They’re There Every Week 


THESE 72 ROTARIANS HAVEN’T MISSED A MEETING 
FOR 15 YEARS OR MORE 


(1) F. Madison Barrett, plumbing-supplies distributing, 39 yrs., Augusta, 
Ga.; (2) Doris Il. Weeden, senior active, 36% yrs., (3) W. Harold Warren, 
senior active, 35% yrs.—both of Asbury Park, N. J.; (4) Howard N. Fowler, 
newspaper publishing, 32 yrs., Mansfield, Mass.; (5) Willard C. Baker, senior 
active, 31% yrs., (6) Harry M. Abel, insurance brokerage, 30% yrs., (7) 
Theodore E. Dungey, pharmacy, 25% yrs., (8) John D. Walker, senior active, 
15% yrs., (9) Fred W. Barndollar, petroleum-products retailing, 15% yrs.— 
all of Williamsville, N, Y.; (10) H. Lundy Russell, gas and oil distributing, 
20% yrs., Cumberland, Ky.; (11) Frank L. Carr, cleaning and pressing, 
32 yrs., (12) H. Dorsey Douglas, past service, 28 yrs., (13) Albert C. Hirsh- 
field, physician—general practice, 27 yrs., (14) E. Guy Owens, insurance— 
life, 27 yrs., (15) V. V. Long, consulting engineer, 27 yrs., (16) J. Braden 
Black, drugs retail, 24 yrs., (17) Roy T. Weaver, freight assembling and 
forwarding, 24 yrs., (18) Al Robinson, auto parts and accessories retailing, 
23 yrs., (19) Ernest Haller, bedding distributing, 21 yrs., (20) Ole Clouse, 
shoes retailing, 20 yrs., (21) Joe N. Hamilton, crippled-children societies, 
26 yrs.—all of Oklahoma City, Okla 

George W. Shomo, iron foundry, 25 yrs., Hamburg, Pa.; (23) Gerald J. 
Long, senior active, 18 yrs., Mount Sterling, Ill.; (24) Ollie W. Chilton, senior 
active, 21 yrs., Caruthersville, Mo.; Ivan H. Long, automobile retailing, 
17 yrs., Pontiac, Mich.; (26) Leon Ezzell, horticulture—retailing, 20% yrs., 
Stamford, Conn; (27) A. A. MacNeille, past service, 36 yrs., Bayonne, N. J.; 
(28) Charles N. Ploussard, physician, 26 yrs., (29) William L. Allison, iron 
and steel work, 23 yrs., (30) Roy E. Burris, adding or calculating machine 
retailing, 15 yrs., (31) William D. O'Neil, letter service, 15 yrs., (32) J. M. 
Greer, surgery, 27 yrs., (33) Tom Sawyer, men’s furnishings, 17 yrs.—all of 
Phoenix, Ariz.; (34) William Boys, dry-goods retailing, 22 yrs., Maryborough, 
Australia; (35) Frank Russ, senior active, 21 yrs., Preston-Hespeler, Ont.. 
Canada; (36) Louis Ray Burnett, senior active, 37% yrs., Aurora, Colo.; 
(37) Michael P. Sabol, groceries—retailing, 16% yrs., (38) R. Guy Bashore, 
physician, 20% yrs.—both of Minersville, Pa.; (38) Alex R. Gemmel, drugs, 
34% yrs., (40) John S. Armstrong, general nursing stock, 34% yrs.—both 
of Ontario, Calif.; (41) Harry F. Hammett, tobacco retailing, 22 yrs., Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; (42) Harold S. Case, printer, 35 yrs., Winsted, Conn.; (43) John 
K. Ullrich, hotels—mineral baths, 19% yrs., (44) Isaac A. Hartung, senior 
active, 21% yrs., (45) Macy E. Watkins, senior active, 26% yrs., (46) Oscar 
C. Watz, electrical contractor, 28 yrs., (47) Howard H. Fenton, senior active, 
85% yrs., (48) Harold Lindsey, senior active, 35% yrs.—-all of Mount 
Clemens, Mich 

(49) James Lindsay, optical-goods retailing, 18 yrs., Gore, New Zealand; 
(50) N. H. Mewaldt, education—teachers training—mathematics, 29 yrs.., 
Aberdeen, So. Dak.: (51) Lewis W. Hooker, automobile retailing, 18% yrs., 
Hornell, N. Y.: (52) Glen E. Switzer, baking, 30% yrs., Findlay, Ohio: (53) 
Euel H. Graham, past service, 20% yrs., (54) Leo Karkowsky, fire insurance, 
20% yrs., (55) . A. Paine, Jr., real-estate administration, 20% yrs., (56) 
W. C. MecMasters, office-supplies retail, 20% yrs.—all of Pasadena, Tex.; 
(57) Henry F. Schepman, senior active, 16 yrs., Falls City, Nebr.; (58) Clif- 
ford E. Payne, office equipment—retailing, 15 yrs., (58) Donald M. Collier, 
automobile industry parts and accessories distributing, 27 yrs., (60) John W. 
Morgan, past service, 34 yrs., (61) Robert M. Baker, building materials re- 
tailing, 18 yrs., (62) A. R. Learn, senior active, 24 yrs., (63) Robert C. Hoi- 
lister, baking—wholesale, 24 yrs., (64) Walter Willett, burial vaults—mfg. 
rights, 27 yrs.—all of Cortland, N. Y.; (65) Wilbert A. Ross, milk retailing. 
28 yrs., (66) Thomas Stewart, electrical contractor, 28 yrs., (67) E. Robert 
Higgs, casualty insurance, 19 yrs., (68) Charles R. Thibadeau, education— 
public schools, 17 yrs., (69) Walter A. Sutherland, baking retail, 15 yrs.— 
all of Belmont, Mass.; (70) Dale T. Musselman, education—secondary schools, 
19 yrs., (71) Floyd Stocum, senior active, 19 yrs., (72) Stanley J. Wojcik. 
government administration—housing, 19 yrs.—all of Hamtramck, Mich. 


Photos: (1) 
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Reporting: Board Action... Committees 


Ar ITS final meeting in 1956-57 


ginning at Rotary Internationa 

quarters in Evanston, [!!inoi 

24 and continuing in Lake Placid, N 
York, and Lucerne, Switzerland, 

Board of Directors 
number of items. Several decisions 


took 


action on 


head- 
on Apri 


interest are summarize n tl re O 


ing paragraphs: 

Date and Place of District 
The Board encourages Dist ts to sé 
the time and place of the | ! 
ference at least one yea 
the date on which it is t 
erably at the preceding 
ence, unless it is planne: 
Conference at a much 
that it is suggested to 
nors-Nominee that cert: 
ference Committees be 
soon as possible, but not 
until after the Internati Se 

Community-Wide Use of 
Test. The Board noted wit r 
recent community-wicd: f 
Four-Way Test in Daytor 
ida, and is encouraged t 
Chamber of Comme! 
sponsible organizations of 
seen fit to use this in 
Rotary’s service idea 

The Board expresse 
to codperate with any Rot 
may wish to use The F« 

a similar manner. 

Investment Policy of Rotar 
The Board terminated 
cision relating to investn 
International and agreed t! 
and procedure with reg 
vestment and reinvestn 
Rotary International s 
lows: 
yz 1. The Board of Direct 
nate from time to time 
required for current | 
shall be set aside for ir 

2. Up to but not exceer 
of the funds set 
may be invested in 


] 


aside 


* See Blueprint for a Bet 


Rotary International's Board of Director 


50 


Conference 


The I our Way 


s 
) 
} 


he- 


gathers in Zurich, Switz- 
erland, for the first meeting of the 1957-58 Rotary year. Sitting (left 
to right): Director Masakazu Kobayashi, Third Vice-President AI. 
bert P. Bantham, First Vice-President Augustin J. Catoni, President 


common and preferred stocks, and the 
remainder of such funds shall! be invest- 
ed in high-grade Government, munici- 
pal, or industrial bonds. 

3. A sub-Committee consisting of 
three members of the Finance Commit- 

to be appointed by the President, 

have full authority to purchase, 

and/or transfer securities on be- 
half of Rotary International when such 
proposed transactions are approved by 
a majority of said sub-Committee after 
consultation with the investment ad- 
visor. All such transactions shall be im- 
mediately reported to the Finance Com- 
nittee and the President and shall be 
reported by the Finance Committee to 
the next meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Reimbursement of Travel Expenditures. 
In light of changes in rate structure and 
service nomenclature for transoceanic 
ir travel the Board amended the gen- 

policy governing reimbursement of 
expenditures of Rotary Interna- 
officers to base _ transoceanic 
expenditures on “airplane 
including ‘sleeperette’ type accommoda- 
tion” instead of “first-class airplane 
rare 

International Student Projects at Club 
and District Levels. The Board suggests 
to District Governors: 

(a) That a District Committee be ap- 
pointed composed of three Rotarians 
from within the District, one of whom 
designated as Chairman, for 
the purpose of assisting the Governor 
n the promotion of international stu- 
dent projects on District and Club lev- 
els, and that such projects be encour- 
aged on the undergraduate level to dis- 
tinguish them from the Rotary Foun- 
dation Fellowship program which is 
on the graduate level. 

(b) That to provide for continuity on 
the Committee, in the first year of oper- 
tion, members be appointed with stag- 
terms of office of one, two, and 
respectively, and that in 
succeeding year the District Gov- 
nor appoint member t fill the 


tare 


shall be 


gered 
three vears, 
eacn 


one 


automatic vacancy and also designate 
the Chairman. 

Purpose of the Rotary Foundation Fel- 
lowships. For the purpose of clarifying 
certain aspects of The Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowship program the Board 
agreed that: 

(a) Rotary Foundation Fellowships 
are not awarded for the purpose of en- 
abling students to earn graduate de- 
grees, but, rather, are awarded for the 
twofold purpose of enabling students 
both to become ambassadors of 
will from their own countries to other 
countries and to become interpreters of 
those countries to their own countries. 

(b) It is virtually impossible for one 
to earn a graduate degree in one year’s 
time. If, however, students find it 
sible to earn credit toward degrees dur- 
ing their year as Rotary Foundation 
Fellows, Rotary International has no 
objection to their doing so. 

(c) Each student is expected to plan 
his program of study and his study load 
with a view to fulfilling his ambassa- 
dorial duties by visiting Rotary Clubs, 
homes, places of business, etc., so as to 
inform himself on the culture and ide- 
ology of the country in which he studies 
and to acquaint the Rotarians of the 
area with the culture and ideology of 
his own country. 

(d) Rotary International, the institu- 
tion in which he studies, and individual 
Rotary Clubs and Rotarians are in no 
way responsible for enabling the Fellow 
to pursue his studies beyond the one 
academic year during which he holds 
a Fellowship. 

A copy of the foregoing policy is to 
be provided to each candidate for a 
Rotary Foundation Fellowship and is 
to be widely circulated to all concerned 
in the Rotary Foundation Fellowship 
program 


good- 


pos- 


Function of Rotary Foundation Fellow- 
ship District Committee. In the belief that 
work beneficial to the Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowship program generally 
could be performed by the District 
Committee in years in which the Dis- 


Photo: Hans Meine 


Charles G. Tennent, Second Vice-President W . Maurice Wild, Direc- 
tors Gian Paolo Lang and Adan Vargas. Standing: Directors Car! P. 
Miller, Stanley Leverton, Fritz Gysin, W ebb Follin, Louis L. Roth, 
Douglas A. Stevenson, Lloyd Hollister; Secretary George R. Means. 
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Attendance of 


inee at 


Nominating 
Nominee 


of a plan whereby 


c 


of Rotarians held on 


EPTEMBER, 


igible for a Fellow as well 
which it is, the Board rec- 
District Governors that: 

Rotary Foundation Fellow- 
t Committee be given the 
responsibility of continually 
interest in the Fellowship 
throughout the District by 
knowledge of it to colleges 
ties and to potential appli- 
tary Clubs 
for highly 


by stimulatil Ro 
he constant 

yplicants 

foregoing, 
nade fo» the appointment 
to the District Committee 
provide for 


iccomp is} 


which wo 
of membershiy 
District Governors-Nom- 
International Assembly. Based on 
ence and in harmony with 
policy and ocedure, the 
de rs that attendance of the 
nors-Nomin¢ at the In- 
ential to effi- 
Inter- 


Gove 
Assembly is 
nistration of Rotary 
the District leve 
the Board steadfastly main- 
every District Governor must 
basic experience and training 
from participation in the In- 

Assembly if he is to func- 
vely as the representative of 
nt District, 
s to provide ead rship, 
and counse! to the Clubs of 


ernationa 


that are expected of a Dis- 
nor as an < er of Rotary 
la 

rd request each District 
to emphasize t candidates 
ct Governor! nd to all Clubs 
trict, the requisite that the 
Nominee atte! the Interna- 
embly as ! ary prepara- 
s year as trict Governor, 
nomination not be accepted 
candidate ca! d will attend 
ational Ass¢ for its full 


District 
Nominee fir unable to 
International Assembly, in 
himself, to t Clubs of his 
d in the be interests of 
Internationa orld-wide, he 
xpected to resign his nomina- 
ediately in order to permit the 
a Nominee who can and will 
e International Assembly for 
ration. 
foregoing de on, the terms 
Governor” District Gov- 
inee” are rstood to in- 
y, the terms “RI Rep- 
ve” and “RI Representative- 


whatever reason, a 


pective 


} nee” in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Meetings of 


Rotarians on Shipboard. 
deration of a proposal relating 
for attendance at meetings of 
on shipboard, the Board af- 
decision of January, 1957, 
sion should not be made for 
attendance informal gath- 
shipboard. 
Committee for Director- 
from CENAEM. In accordance 
ent By-Law provisions the 
yminates the Directors from the 
M Region on the basis of sug- 
submitted by the ENAEMAC. 
ew to the po develop- 
Directors-Nom- 

be selected within the Region, 
European, 
Mediter- 
for study 
Committee 


siDl¢ 


ird referred t the 
\frican, and tern 
Advisory Com ttee 


te of a Nominat 


1957 





Operation Friendship 


r 
y OUNG aircraft mechanics from all 
over the world come to train at 
Sheppard Air Force Base in Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Thanks to the com- 
mander of the base, Rotarian Major 
General Edward H. White, the visit- 
ing servicemen learn almost as much 
about their American friends as they 
do about aircraft engines. 

Before they 
young men 
cowboys in 
ranches; have 
local homes; 


home, the 
have Texas 
action on _ near-by 
been entertained in 
toured oil fields, 
business firms, and industries. It’s 
all part of a program planned by 
Rotarian White and his military 
staff in coéperation with local towns- 
people. 

As Chairman of the International 
Service Committee of the Wichita 
Falls Rotary Club, General White in- 
vites at least one student to each 
meeting of the Club. A photograph 
taken there of the student shaking 
hands with his base commander is 
the student’s souvenir; another print 
of the photo goes to the Rotary Club 
nearest the home of the guest. In 
the first six months of the program, 
these ties of friendship were sent to 
28 countries. 

But General White doesn’t stop 
with the Wichita Falls Rotary Club. 
Allied students have or will be sent 
as speakers and guests to the Rotary 
Clubs of Olney, Gainesville, Electra, 
Burkburnett, Vernon, Crowell, Den- 
ton, Bowie, and Nocona, Texas. 

On special occasions, General 
White's fellow Rotarians of Wichita 
Falls step up their international fel- 
lowship activities. During World 
Fellowship Week, for example, stu- 
dents from the base and also inter- 
national students from Midwestern 
University, representing a total of 


leave for 
seen real 


have 


17 countries, were luncheon guests 
of the Club. On general election day 
in 1956, parties of allied students 
visited the polls and watched the 
balloting procedure 
General lite, in his 
for international understanding, aims 


campaign 


Photo of Vietnamese airman with 
General White at Rotary Club 
luncheon will be sent to the Rotary 
Club in the soldier's home town. 


to acquaint his young men with the 
“democratic principles of the United 
States and the friendliness 
of its people ng 

In the process, the people of Wich- 
ita Falls and neighboring commu- 
nities are learning about far-off lands 
and their Rotarians and 
other friends of the young airmen 
in their home cities write to tell 
General! White of their delight in the 
friendship project.* 

The students themselves, as a 
young Belgian expressed it, “are 
proud and happy to have come to 
know the United States and Ameri- 
can citizens.” 


sincere 


peopie 


—LAuRA T. DOING 


* General White retired August 1.—Ebs. 


Sheppard Air Force Base trainees from Vietnam, Japan, Korea, and Italy tour 
Wichita Falls newspaper plant as guests of the local Chamber of Commerce. 














for selection of a Director-Nomine¢ 
from the Continental European, North 
African, and Eastern Mediterranean 
Region and requested the Committee to 
develop and submit suggestions for the 
composition and functioning of such a 
Nominating Committee 
* * * 

With all 14 members 
Board held its first regula 
1957-58 in Zurich, Switze1 
mary of its decisions of genera 
follows: 

Policy Re: Payment of Expenses of Mem- 
bers of Council on Legislation. At its first 
meeting in 1955-56, the Board agreed in 
principle that expenses of members of 


present, the 

meeting of 
and 4 sum- 
interest 


the Council on Legislation to the meet- 
ing of the Council shall be paid by 
Rotary International commencing in 
1958, and further agreed that the trans- 
portation expenses of the members of 
the Council on Legislation in attending 
the meeting of the Council in 1958 shall 
be paid by Rotary International. Sub- 
sequently, this decision was amended 
with reference to the 1958 meeting of 
the Council on Legislation, to include 
payment by Rotary International of en 
route expenses and an expense allow- 
ance of $36 (U. S.) during the meeting 
of the Council. 

In anticipation of the effectiveness of 
this decision in 1958, provision to cover 





Teagether in Kotary 


Oklahoma City, Okla., fathers and sons. 


Fathers are named first 

(1-2) C. R. and Guy Anthony: (3-4) 
Braden and James B. Black; (5-6) A. R 
and Ross Blanchard; (7-8) Virgil and 
Henry Browne; (9-10) Harry S. and 
Ralph V. Cook; (11-12) H. Dorsey and 
H. Dorsey Douglas, Jr.; (13-14) Henry 
and Ronald Harrill; (15-16) Edward C 
and Edward C. Joullian III; (17-18) 
R. W. and M. Stanley Lee; (19-20) 


Henry E. and Alfred Leonhardt; (21-22) 
V. V. and Robert F. Long; (23-24) 
Chester F. and Richard McCubbin; (25- 
26) Michael and James E. O’Neil; (27- 
28) William E. and Bruce Rey; (29-30) 
Allen and Gordon Street; (31-32) Leslie 
H. and Richard E. Swan; (33-34) Wil- 
iam W. and William W. Warren, Jr.; 
(35-36) W. Ross and Tom B. Wilson; 
(37-38) E. D. and Ted B. Wolfe. 


the expense of the Council on Legisla- 
tion in 1958 was included in the budgets 
for 1955-56, 1956-57, and 1957-58. In pro- 
viding for such in the budget for 1957- 
58 the Finance Committee noted in- 
creases in transportation rates subse- 
quent to the decision of the Board in 
1955-56 to pay expenses of members of 
the Council on Legislation and called 
to the attention of the Board that if 
such expenses of members of the Coun- 
cil on Legislation to attend meetings of 
the Council were to be covered in the 
future, it would be necessary on the 
basis of then existing conditions to ap- 
propriate $100,000 each year. Further, 
the Finance Committee commented to 
the Board that “in view of the large 
expenditures involved in this item, seri- 
ous consideration should be given to 
the advisability of continuing this pol- 
icy” of Rotary International’s paying 
the expenses of members of the Coun- 
cil on Legislation to the meeting of the 
Council. 

At its January, 1957, meeting the 
Board reviewed the relationship of Dis- 
tricting to the Council on Legislation. 
The continuing need for formation of 
additional Districts in Rotary Interna- 
tional made apparent a continuing in- 
crease in cost to Rotary International 
if a policy were pursued for payment 
by Rotary International of expenses of 
Council on Legislation members to 
Council meetings. Further, in light of 
increased costs of existing administra- 
tive and service activity expenses, it 
was recognized that the creation of such 
a new legislative expense could result 
in the future curtailment of the basic 
established program of Rotary Interna- 
tional well the possible elimina- 
tion of some parts of it. 

At its January, 1957, meeting, and 
again at its April-May, 1957, meeting, 
the Board considered the subject, and 
in view of increasing costs relating to 
expenses of members to meetings of the 
Council on Legislation emphasized that 
this aspect should be carefully re- 
viewed by the members of the Board in 
1957-58. 

In reviewing the record of the Board’s 
consideration of the subject, the mem- 
bers of the Board in attendance at the 
meeting in Zurich were impressed with 
the evident concern with which mem- 
bers of the Board in 1956-57 had viewed 
the possible serious financial effects that 
could result with respect to the pro- 
gram of Rotary International in fu- 
ture years, if expenses of members of 
the Council on Legislation in attending 
meetings of the Council were to be 
borne by Rotary International. Also, 
the Board was mindful that when the 
decision was taken by the Board at its 
first meeting in 1955-56, the anticipated 
for the 1958 Council meeting was 
spread over a three-year period, and 
that for future Council meetings the 
cost would have to provided for 
within a two-year period. Furthermore, 
the continuance of increasing 
generally made the Board apprehensive 
of Rotary International’s financial abil- 
ity to carry on its essential service ac- 
tivities to its member Clubs if there 
were added to the already existing Ro- 
tary International expenses an annual 
appropriation of $100,000 or more to 
provide for one-half of the payment of 
expenses of members of the Council on 
Legislation to the biennial meeting of 
the Council. Accordingly, the Board 
considered it would be financially un- 
wise and unwarranted for Rotary Inter- 


as as 


cost 


be 


costs 
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national to assume the obligation of 
payment of such expenses. 

Therefore, the Board rescinded its 
decision in 1955-56 and as subsequently 
amended, in which the Board agreed in 
principle to the payment by Rotary In- 
ternational of the expenses of members 
of the Council on Legislation to the 
meeting of the Council commencing in 
1958, and in which the Board agreed to 
the payment by Rotary International of 
the transportation and en route ex- 
penses and an expense allowance of $36 
(U. S.) during the meeting of the Coun- 
cil in 1958. Accordingly, the Board 
agreed that Rotary International will 
not pay expenses of me of the 
Council on Legislation to the meeting 
of the Council in 1958, nor to subse- 
quent meetings. 

Executive Committee of the Board. The 
Board created an Executive Committee 
of four members: Augustin J. Catoni, 
Chairman; Albert P. Bantham, Webb 
Follin, and Douglas A. Stevenson. 

Directors for 1959-60 and 1960-61. The 
Board agreed that the two Directors to 

nominated by the Board in 1958-59 
for election at the 1959 Convention 
shall come from the following Regions: 
from the Continental European, 

\frican, and Eastern Mediter- 

Region; and cne from Ibero- 


mbers 


one 


Nortl 


Rotary Institute for Present and Past Offi- 
cers of Rotary International (1958.) The 
Board agreed to the holding of a Rotary 
Institute for present and past officers 
of Rotary Internationa! in 1958 at the 

ne time and place as the 1958 Inter- 

na Assembly (May 20-28, 1958, 
Placid Club, New York, New 

1963 Convention. The Board instruct- 
l retary to investigate housing 
nd meeting-place facilities in various 

in the central part of North 
erica as the possible location of the 
Convention, and to announce to 
totary Clubs so located that invitations 
the holding of the Convention in 
1963 should be submitted prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1957 

Program of Rotary in 1957-58. The 
Board agreed that in the program of 
totar n 1957-58, emphasis shall be on 

dual Rotarian, focusing upon 
enge of President Tennent to 

é t for action, extend for strength, 
explore for knowledge, and serve.” 
Information Institute Program. 
approved the Rotary Infor- 
progran. for 1957-58, 
President Ten- 
provided for 


ed the Sec 


Rotary 
Ti Board 
Institute 


1 the appointment by 
nent of Counsellors as 
therein 
Second Meeting of the Board in 1957-58. 
The Board agreed that its second meet- 
ing in 1957-58 will be in Evanston, IIli- 

U.S.A., on Januar 1958. 


Committees for 1957-58 


Following are the 1957-58 Committees 
of Rotary International, Rotary Founda- 
tion Tr Rotary Information 
Counsellors, all recently announced: 

1958 Asia Regional Conference—N. C. 
Laharry, Calcutta, India, Chairman; 
S. M. Hosain, Dacca, East Pakistan; 
Jamshed D. Kothawala, Bombay, India; 
Joseph H. F. Jayasuriya, Colombo, Cey- 
lon; Stanley de Noronha, Kanpur, India. 
Basil Tippet, 

Roger G. 
Que.; Dolph 


ustees, and 


Canadian Advisory—C. F 
Toronto, Ont., Chairman; 
Audette, Trois Rivieres, 
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Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 59 additional 
Clubs became 100 percenters in the 
1956-57 Rotary year. This brought the 
total number of 100 percent Clubs to 
5,317. The total amount received for 
the 1956-57 Rotary year (as of July 
15): $516,845. The 100 percent Clubs 
(with membership in parentheses) are: 


ARGENTINA 
Moron (28). 
AUSTRALIA 
Griffith (50); East Sydney 
Padstow (22); Windsor (27). 
BRAZIL 
Bahia Norte (30); Cambé (25). 
CANADA 
Alliston, Ont. (21); Kirkland Lake, 
Ont. (27); Fort Frances, Ont.- (41). 
ENGLAND 
Tunbridge Wells (64); 
(52); Uckfield (27). 
FINLAND 
Rovaniemi (34). 
FRANCE 
Chauny (23); Gien (23); 
Paris (26). 


(26) ; 


Mansfield 


Nord de 


GERMANY 
Emden (24). 
ITALY 
Brescia (68); Pinerolo (30); San 
Remo (46). 
JAPAN 
Fukuoka-West (24); Matsudo (23); 
Noda (26); Ota (30); Kasaoka (22). 
MEXICO 
Rio Bravo (20). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Mount Roskill (40). 
SWEDEN 
Kungsbacka (42); Hallsberg (37); 
Linképing Vastanstang (68). 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Meppel (30). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Barberton (32). 
UNITED STATES 

Arlington (Riverside), Calif. (20); 
Byron, Ill. (28); Thiensville-Mequon, 
Wis. (41); Bonham, Tex. (50); Bran- 
son-Hollister, Mo. (60); Erie, Ill. (15); 
Henry, Ill. (28); Maysville, Okla. 
(27); Oceanside, N. Y. (22); West 
Milwaukee, Wis. (22); Montague- 
Whitehall, Mich. (41); Bennettsville, 
8S. C. (60); Pensacola Suburban West, 
Fla. (20); Milledgeville, Ill. (23); Da- 
mascus, Md. (31); Polo, Mo. (13); 
Novato, Calif. (31); Oswego, Kans. 
(43); West Omaha, Nebr. (64); Brook- 
ings, Oreg. (41); Grundy Center, Iowa 
(56); Manson, Wash. (14); Larchmont, 
N. Y. (45); De Soto, Mo. (41). 

VENEZUELA 
Cumarebo (17); Quibor (15). 


200 Percenters 


Clubs which have given at least $20 
per member, based on their current 
membership, thus making them 200 
percent Clubs: 

Stephenville, Tex. (46); Mobile, Ala. 
(171); Old Missions, Calif. (51); Fort 
Worth, Tex. (394); Wichita Falls, Tex. 
(200); Easthampton, Mass. (44); Chil- 
licothe, Mo. (65); New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada (101); Lynwood, Calif. 
(66); Lewisburg, W. Va. (58); Elmer, 
N. J. (26); Burwood, Australia (58); 
Hurstville, Australia (57); Findlay, 
Ohio (133); Idaho Falls, Idaho (84); 
Avenal, Calif. (35); Frankston, Aus- 
tralia (40); Korumburra, Australia 
(33); Ocean City, N. J. (44); Hooge- 
veen, The Netherlands (27); Ackley, 
Iowa (20). 


300 Percenters 
Clubs which have given at least $30 
per member, based on their current 
membership, thus making them 300 
percent Clubs: 
Condoblin, Australia 
Australia (260). 


27); Sydney, 








Browne, Vernon, B. C.; Harold J. Val- 
lentyne, Brantford, Ont.; Douglas A. 
Stevenson, Sherbrooke, Que. 

1957 Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico Regional 
Conference—Horacio Navarrete, Havana, 
Cuba, Chairman; Antonio Armenteros 
S., San Pedro de Macoris, Dominican 
Republic; J. V. Chandler, Kingsville, 
Tex., U.S.A.; Jorge Fidel Duron, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras; Diego Alonso Hino- 
josa, Tampico, Mexico. 

Constitutional Redrafting — Harry F. 
Russell, Hastings, Nebr., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; Kenneth G. Partridge, Port Credit, 
Ont., Canada; Charles W. Pettengill, 
Greenwich, Conn., U.S.A. 

Constitution and By-Laws—Norman G. 
Foster, Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Chairman; 
James F. Conway, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., U.S.A.; Earl Q. Gray, Ardmore, 
Okla., U.S.A. 

Consultative Groups: Club Service— 
Charles C. Henry, Singleton, Australia; 
Arthur R. Knight, Scranton, Pa., U.S.A.; 
Carlos Martin del Campo, Torreon, Mexi- 


co; M. G. Monani, Bombay, India; André 
Pouey, Bordeaux, France 
Vocational Sé¢ Stewart F. 
Brown, Horsham, Australia; Adriano 
Foscari, Venice, Italy; Donald C. Har- 
rison, Mineola-Garden City, N._ Y., 
U.S.A.; Bunkichi Ito, Niigata, Japan; 
Newton Silva, Bauru, Brazil. 
Community Service — Juan Chiorrini 
Alveti, Rancagua, Chile; Charles M. 
Greenslade, Dunedin, New Zealand; 
Bengt Kjerrman, Géteborg, Sweden; 
Eduardo Z. Romualdez, Manila, The Phil- 
ippines; E. B. Smith, Enid, Okla., U.S.A. 
Service to Youth—Abdelkader Belk- 
hodja, Tunis, Tunisia; Rogelio Martinez 
Campos, Moron, Argentina; Neil S. Hew- 
itt, Grahamstown, Union of South Af- 
rica; Harry W. Roberts, Jr., Clinton, Ky 
U.S.A.; Govind S. Wagle, Indore, India. 
International Service — Kelsey Bu- 
chanan, Durban, Union of South Africa; 
José Gnecco-Fallon, Bogota, Colombia; 
Edward Miles Knox, Highland Park, IIL, 
U.S.A.; Takashi Komatsu, Tokyo, Japan; 
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Gerald Val-de-Travers, Switzer- 
land. 

1958 Convention — Roy D. 
Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Carl E. Bolte, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A.; 
Gunnar Hultman, Stockholm, Sweden; 
Ernesto Imbassahy de Mello, Niteroi, 
Brazil; Takashi Komatsu, Japan; 
Stamp W. Wortley, Che Eng- 
land. 

1959 Convention — Claude W. Wood- 
ward, Richmond, Va., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Federico Boef, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala; John Kinsman, 
Valserine, France; Hassan Marikar, 
Trivandrum, South India; William C 
Rastetter, Fort Wayne Ind U.S.A 
Stamp W. Wortley, Chelmsford, Eng 
land. 

Districting—Joseph A 
Pa., U.S.A., Chairman; 
tham, Schenectady, N. ¥ U.S.A; Dan 
Procter, Chickasha, Okla., U.S.A 

European, North African, and Eastern 
Mediterranean Advisory—Jean Dusauso 
Paris, France, Chairmat igusto S 
zar Leite, Lisbon, Portuga V hair- 
man. Members-at-Large Breit- 
holtz, Kalmar, Sweden ouko Hutt 
nen, Hyvinkaa, Finland 
raye, Ghent, Belgium 

Max Dietrich, Vienna, 
stantin von Kovarbasic, zburg, 
tria, alternate. Jos. Meulenberghs, 
Antwerp, Belgium; Raymond Pons, 
Charleroi, Belgium, alternate Zenon 
Pierides, Larnaca, Cyprus; Fouad Saadé, 
Beirut, Lebanon, alternate. O. K. Ro! 
sted, Viborg, 
Clausen, Assens, Denmar! 
Jarl Ahrenberg, Helsingfors, F 
Urpo Pesonen, Oulu, Finland, a 
Jacques Giraud, Monte 
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100 Sprigs 9.00 
1,000 Sprigs 79.00 
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Demand exceeds supply 


appear again t 
Reserve order 


Denmark; TI Mayntz- 


FREE folder 


Kaltenbach, Colmar, France, al- 
Eugen Loffler, Stuttgart, Ger- 
Max Grotowsky, Gelsenkirchen, 
alternate. L. J. D. Bunker, 
Hove, England; Arni Arnason, Akranes, 
Iceland; Sigurdur PAlsson, Selfoss, Ice- 
land, alternate. Marino Lapenna, Trieste, 
Italy; Vincent Ardissone, Genoa, Italy, 
alternate. Harry D. Bruggeman, Rotter- 
dam-Noord, The Netherlands; Evert 
Schut, Zutphen, The Netherlands, alter- 
nate. Ludvig Brandtzaeg, Mo i Rana, 
Norway; John Johnsen, Kristiansand S., 
Norway, alternate. Domingos Ferreira, 
Oporto, Portugal; Bernardo Mendes 
d’Almeida, Lisbon, Portugal, alternate. 
-Oscar Agell, Norrképing, Sweden; 
Kjerrman, Géteborg, Sweden, al- 
Hans Bener, Chur, Switzerland; 
1ehl, Jr., Solothurn, Switzer- 
George Manthopoulous, 
Papathanas- 
Greece, alternate. Emman- 
Jerusalem, Israel; Wolf 
Jaffa, Israel, alternate. 
Extension Committee of Rotary 
national for United States of 
Canada, and Bermuda—Glen W. 
Calgary, Alta., Canada, Chairman; A. 
Charlesworth, Wiarton, Ont., 
Stuart A. Coulter, Charter Oak, 
S.A.; James W. Elder, Law- 
Tenn., U.S.A.; Arch Evans, 
Stephenville, Tex., U.S.A.; George B. 
Hartrick, Pontiac, Mich., U.S.A.; Garri- 
Hostetler, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A.; 
Jeppson, Boise, Idaho, U.S.A.; 
Maloney, Puyallup, Wash., 
U.S.A.; William B. Poole, Greenville, 
S. C., U.S.A.; Henry F. Schepman, Falls 
City, Nebr., U.S.A.; William T. Swen- 
gros, Queens Village, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Clifford A. Randall, Milwau- 
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ONDO 
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Trade Mark Registration applied for U. 8. 


Mondo Grass may also be planted during 
spring, summer, fall, or winter—providing 
ground isn’t frozen. 


Iture as quote ‘‘Ophio ron Japoni- 
ative Nc “ag, tell China and should 
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This sod-forming EVERGREEN 
mes in America for lawn gras 


tif lawns where mowin 
in shade or sun; extremely 
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ps erosion, grows compactly, crov 
10,000¢ first year, if properly 


« aw naking For 1 coverage 


Y-BACK GUARANTEE If not 


completely delist 
ipped prepaid. Oven accor A-1 rated f 


mt to 


kee, Wis., U.S.A., Chairman; A. Z. Baker, 
‘leveland, Ohio, U.S.A.; James I. Keller, 
Jr., Miami, Fla., U.S.A.; William B. Todd, 
Fort Worth, Tex., U.S.A.; Helgi Tomas- 
Reykjavik, Iceland. 
Chesley F. 


son, 
Perry, Fort 
U.S.A., Chairman; Walter 
R. Beaumier, Lufkin, Tex., U.S.A.; 
Harold (“Sam”) Kessinger, Ridgewood, 
N. J., U.S.A.; E. A. Resch, Siler City, 
N. C., U.S.A.; Adan Vargas, Callao, Peru. 

Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International in 1958-59—John B. 
Reilly, Whittier, Calif., U.S. ey ; Karl F. 
Barfield, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A., alter- 
nate. William C sts Pong Jr Fort 
Wayne, Ind., U.S.A.; Harry D. Poulston, 
Lima, Ohio, U.S.A., alternate. Benny H. 
Hughes, Beaumont, Tex., U.S.A.; Doane 
R. Fawr, Clinton, Okla., U.S.A., alter- 
nate. Roy D. Hickman, Birmingham, 
Ala., U.S.A. Joseph A. Abey, Reading, 
Pa., U.S.A. C. F. Basil Tippet, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Glen W. Peacock, Calgary, 
Alta., Canada, alternate. Stanley Lever- 
London, England; T. H. Cashmore, 

England, alternate. Jean Du- 
Paris, France; Fritz Gysin, Zu- 

Switzerland, alternate. Adan Var- 
gas, Callao, Peru; Alejandro Garreton 
Silva, Santiago, Chile, alternate. W. 
Maurice Wild, Port remy ee Union of 
South Africa; Harold T. Thomas, Auck- 
land, New Zealand, alternate. Masakazu 
Kobayashi, Tokyo, Japan; George Er- 
nest Marden, Hong Kong, Hong Kong, 
iiternate 

North American Transportation for 1961 
Convention Benny H. Hughes, Beau 
mont, Tex., U.S.A., Chairman; Ernest L. 
Erickson, Rutland, Vt., U.S.A.; Lee V. 
D. Schermerhorn, Springfield, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Program Planning- 
Chelmsford, England, Chairman; 
El Alaily, Cairo, Egypt; William R. 
Miami, Fla., U.S.A.; J. L. P. 
Victoria, Madras, India; C. Reginald 
Smith, Albion, Mich., U.S.A.; A. D. G. 
Stewart, Sydney, Australia; Herbert Til- 
lander, Helsinki, Finland; Manuel I. 
Vallecillo, Santurce, Puerto Rico 

Rotary Foundation—Charles E. Dearn- 
ley, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A., Chairman; 
John W. English, Angeles, Calif., 
U.S.A.; Harry D. Harrison, Nelson, B. C., 
Canada; Wilbur V. Lewis, Kansas City, 
Kans., U.S.A.; Harry Maxfield, New 
Orleans, La., U.S.A. 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships and In- 
ternational Student Exchange—Webb Fol- 
lin, Shelbyville, Tenn., U.S.A., Chair- 
Elbert A. Gump, Tucson, Ariz., 

Ray R. Jessup, Sudbury, Ont., 
Canada; J. Rodger Mendenhall, Boise, 
Idaho, U.S.A.; Theodore Halbert Wilson, 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 

1958 Rotary Institute Agenda— Walter D. 
Shultz, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., Chair- 
man; J. Phil Burns, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., U.S.A.; F. Wayne Graham, Morris, 
Ill., U.S.A.; Edward V. Long, Bowling 
Green, Mo., U.S.A. 
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ago, I U.S.A. 
Rotary Information Counsellors—Roque 
Aguile Vargas, Santa Cruz de la Si- 
Bolivia; Francisco Alvarez 
Vega, Dominican Repub- 
Appleto Dennisport, 
S.A.:; Ceésal \ Arcentales, 
Ecuador: Vincent Ardissone, 
Wellesle Aron, Tel Aviv- 
Nicanor Arte Callao, 
ph H. Barbo L Charles, 
Wallace | Barron, Ames, 
-: Gurugobil Basu, Calcut- 
Fran Garcia, 
gentina; Ram K. Bhandari, 
India; Herbert R. Birch, Ko- 
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agen, Det rk Pablo E. 
Rosario, Argentina; Clarence L. 
Penfield, N. ¥ U.S.A.; Tulio 
Maaz, El Tigre, Venezuela; Mi- 
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Francisco Eugenio Labourt, 
\rgentina; Richard L. Evans, 
Utah, U.S.A.; Fung Ping 
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Rex Webster, Lubbock, 
Willen Jan Wegerif, 
Netherlands. 

World Relations Committee—A. Z. 
Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., Chair- 
man; Maurice Duperrey, Paris, France; 
Jorge Fidel Duron, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras; Spencer Hollands, Wallington, 
England; Francis Kettaneh, Beirut, Leb- 
anon; Henry T. Low, Bulawayo, South- 
ern Rhodesia; Ernest Marden 
Hong Kong, Hong 
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England, since they had settled on 
outside the boundaries of 
were supposed to go 
of the church were a 
at the time of the “sig 
only 17 out of the “4 
out of the 52 who 
over. 
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hands” 
of the 
years 


of 5: 4 
who 
these 
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were over 16 


four three 
was 
the 


loyalty to 


to 
King of 
and 
tney 
Also only members 


vote and 


was 


where 


owed to 
signing there were 
1 signers,” 
males, were 16 vears 
old or 
I be 
tic in regard to the “tolerance” as 
ticed by the Pilgrims. They 
row-minded and would not allow 
other church but their 
that Roger Williams 
for a few months 
their church—but 
anyone to agree with him |} 
to Rhode Island and started ¢ 
his own. The Hilton fami 
ancestors) who came on the 
and the Little 
about infant baptism and was 
leave, which it did, four 
New Hampshire. 
The Pilgrims 
witch hunts 01 
best 
U. S. 
The treaty 
few months 
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in their re 
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Indian trouble which did break out 


is caused by settlers from other 
towns. 

This small group of people undoubt- 
edly had more influence on the devel- 
opment of the U. S. government and 
institutions than any other group of 


early settiers. 


Re: Vary Queen of Scots 

By Rosert Woop, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Minnedosa, Manitoba, Canada 

In the July issue, James Brown, an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, states in 
Your Letters: “Josephine Evans Har- 
pham erred when she stated in Among 
a Housewife’s Souvenirs [THE ROTARIAN 
for May] that Mary Queen of Scots 
gave birth to James I in Edinburgh 
Castle.” He then goes on to say: “That 
child was James V, who became father 
of James VI of Scotland, and at union 
of Scotland and England in 1603 be- 
came James I of England.” 

Now I must correct the corrector. 
Mary Queen of Scots gave birth to 
James VI of Scotland (James V was 
Mary’s father), who on the death of 
Elizabeth I of England in 1603 became 
James I of England. Strictly speaking, 
it was only the monarchies that were 
united in 1603; legislative union did 
not take place until 1707. 


Vore on Mary and James 
By JAMES M. HENDERSON, Rotarian 
Refined Oil-Products Distributor 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
The son born to Mary Queen of Scots 
and Henry Stuart (Lord Darnley) in 
Edinburgh Castle in 1566 [see letter 
James Brown in Your Letters, 
THE RotarRIAn for July] became James 
VI of Scotland upon abdication of his 
mother, Mary. In 1603, following the 
death of Queen Elizabeth of England, 
he was crowned as England’s King. His 


from 


iccession as King of Scotland to the 
English throne resulted in recognition 

the King of Great Britain as the of- 
ficial designation of the titular 
of the two peoples. 

The union of Scotland and England 
took place in 1707 during the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

The heading on the second title-page 

King James Version o° the Bible 


reads: “James, by the Grace of God, 


ruiel 


ng of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 


Who Is Out of Tune? 


isks JOHN R. WILLIAMS 
Honorary Rotarian 
Long Beach, California 
‘he contribution that 
in the symposium-of-the-month 
[To Sing or Not?] was that of 
Schofield, Governor of District 
; Caernarvon, Wales. I was priv- 
eged to live in that lovely town for 
bout two and one-half years (a long 
me ago) and when I think back to 
lays and imagine myself on a 
night in Moriah Calvinistic 


amused me 


Methodist Church, Caernarvon, and 
hear from 800 to 1,000 of those fine 
people raise their voices in songs of 
praise, I am raised to the high heavens. 
Never do I expect to hear such singing 
this side of “Jordan.” 

Wales is often referred to as a “sea 
of song,” and I am wondering what is 
the matter with the Rotary Clubs of 
my native land that makes Governor 
Schofield think that Club singing is a 
waste of time and even song leaders 
annoy him. I wonder if the singing of 
Governor Harry himself is out of tune? 


Can Reach High Notes at 80 

Says F. C. McGowan, Rotarian 

Realty Counsellor 

Portland, Oregon 

I was delighted that out of 14 reports 
from 13 lands in To Sing or Not? [Tue 
tOTARIAN for July] eight were unequiv- 
ocally favorable. Three were positively 
negative, and three said “No” with a 
“Yes” corollary attached. 

My own peculiar experience with sing- 
ing naturally puts me in the very much 
“Yes” class. In my last year of sing- 
ing in a boys’ church choir I received 
first prize as the best singer in the 
choir. With the changing of my voice 
my sense of harmony completely left 
me. Neither in high school nor in col- 
lege did I ever sing a note. The reason: 
I had no idea whether I was on the 
tune or completely off. When I reached 
60, this harmony factor returned, and, 
although no singer, I have had great 
enjoyment in singing wherever the op- 
portunity in groups offered. And even 
now, at 80, the high notes in The Star- 
Spangled Banner do not bother me an 
iota 

Yes, I love Rotary Club singing! 


‘Forget Yowre John Jones’ 
Suggests FLoyp H 
Underwriter 


Iosst, Rotarian 
Fire-Insurance 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
[ Re : To Sing on 

THE Rotarian for July.) 

How can anyone say it’s undignified 
to sing? Go out into life and give 
yourself a fling once in a while. Forget 
for the time being that you’re John 
Jones and give vent to your feelings. 
When you do this, you’ll find yourself 
100 percent relieved of the strain and 
living. You'll find that it’s 
good for you to raise the roof once in 


Not?, symposium, 


stress of 


a while and you'll 
man 

We need fewer people who are so 
filled with dignity that they can’t bend 
ove! We need more folks who can 
laugh, who can bring joy into this 
world, who can thrill folks with their 


singing 


find yourself a new 


Unless Clubs Like to Sing e 8 

By CHARLES R. WALKER, Rotarian 

Industrial Representative 

Kent, Ohio 

I was very much interested in the 
symposium To Sing or Not? [Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for July]. Unless a Club likes 
to sing and does it enthusiastically most 
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e, I find myself in agreement have bounce and liveliness. Our Songs | 
opinions of Joh ightingale for the Rotary Club contains all too few 
Schofield. O b likes to of the latter 
gh we have a g y number I think we should attempt a new song 
who regard it as “juvenile” now and then. But when the fellows 
iste of time”—as expressed, join in too timidly on a new song, it 
vy, by Rotarians Nightingale makes for embarrassment for the song 
d. leader. It takes a strong-voiced leader 
Club seems not the proper to hold up the lead. Needless to say, a : 


ring doleful songs. The men good accompanist is even more im- 


sing joyful songs ongs that portant than the song leader. 
x Eee = 
\ 
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KIBBEN is blind, and to make their home in Rapid City. 
20 years. But during Jimmie was able to borrow a little 
of Rapid City, cash. With it he bought a used type, 
ed, become writer and a battered desk, rented a 
dren, and tiny office, and started to sell small 
f ness. contractors’ supplies. 
at he may owe The business flourished. A year 
ness. For it later he meved to a larger place and 
an important added a huge stock of dynamite. He 
lin every ex- sold so much of it that local people 
began calling him “The Dynamite 
lle *30s, Jim King”; they marvelled at the way he 
manager of loaded the stuff onto the trucks him- 
day at the self. 
ack; the In the years that followed, James 
forever. The Kibben became a civic leader in his 
hope of ever community, a vice-president of a 
lodge, a rember of the Chamber of 
n, until he Commerce, and a prominent Rotar- A “Th k Y 4 
what hap- ian. He aiso found time to design and n xtra an ou 
u down— it’s build his own home. 
Now, at age 44 he believes that his for your Club Speaker 
him over the life has been made “immeasurably 
his job as ‘icher” because of his blindness. 
er yard was “In seeking the good in my new 
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Irs easy with this certificate 

“ % , of appreciation announcing a gift sub- 
e was forced experience,” he says, “I have found scription to THE ROTARIAN ($2.00 or 
love and happiness. The chances are $2.50). What better way to show your 

to feel sorry that I would never have met mv wife Club's appreciation for fine speakers... 
sions for me had I not been blinded, would not your gratitude for outstanding service... 
he says. “I have started mv own business nor and at the same time tell non-Rotarians 
no one had_sreceived the fruits of its success. about Rotary's purposes and ideals. THE 
ROTARIAN, your expertly edited officiai 


“Too often,” he ints out. “we ’ - R ae ’ 
publication, is just the ticket. 


ter his new grow bitter when bad things happen 

ng James to us. We do not look for the lessons We also have gift subscription certifi- 

re savings that difficult problems offer. If we cates for REVISTA ROTARIA, the price 
ry, South solve them courageously, we find of which is $2.75 each. 


l 


nd. There that we have gained immeasurable Certificates are free, just write 
th one of strength.” 
and went —PEARL P. PUCKETT 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave Evanston, |il 
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hat of Stephen Foster 
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Old Dan Tucker, 
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and still 


Dixie—originally 


accept i as 
High Dad- 
which are 
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ed 

one of the great songs of 
the 
“tune detective. 


nous popu 
i? Ce is 
‘’s Land 
time, in 
the 
It has the 
sort 
people 


ieir daily 


opinion of Sigmund 


quality of folk music; it is 
that of 


who sing it—that is a typical 


of song is descriptive 


Such a 


the 


lives 


song, 


John Tucker Howard 


composer, and author 


its and 


Dixie is 


composer; 


better 


important than 


is true that known 


than Dan Emmett, as Old Folks at Home 


is 


papers, but joined 


than Foste! 
that 


with 


better known Stephen 


It was fitting the stirring ‘60s 


such a song, and it 
that Dan 


should 


nou d open 


curiously fitting Emmett, a 


andering minstrel, have writ- 


it—the all-American song 


Mount 
As 


Ymmett was born in Vernon, 


on October 29, 1815 


offices of 


the 


in the 


18, pretending to be 21 


tion 
drumming 
cir¢ 
Negro yrics 
written as early 
afte! 


Val 


\ 


only 


n 


menta 


ind in t 
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rmy, 


that 


musical 


perhaps, he 


formal trall 


in reading music and 


Later he tra 
in the bane 


to 


1838 o1 


uses, playing 


are said 
as 
he was a blackfac¢ 


iety 


e was 


shows and circuse 
of the Virgi 


made theatrica 


ader 
that 
ate 


troupe 


story: 
Fall of 1858 he joined 


the 


poser, Dlacktace 


yant’s Minstrels, finest troupe of 


time, com instru- 


as 
ist, 


There 


i 
vocalist, 


and comedian 


have been many myt 


Other composers and 


aimed it but there 


except for apocry 


ne song, it Is entirel 
authorship is cleat 
nowiledged on playbills oft the earliest 


nee ind on the earliest-known 
composition. It has 


Divie is 


been 
indebted to othe 
Vhatever earlier 


the 


motits 
into it, result Wa 
nthetic 


tune that 


produc t, but 


survives on 
produced by 


‘Ss Taskel Howard, 


by a few 
the 


background. 


sung and danced oists 


the 


SO 


the foreground 


the 


and rest 
And 


like a 


of 
company in as 


everybody agrees, it spread for- 


est fi Other companies picked 


other comedi led their own 


ins ad 
and it was widely 
North 
igina 

to El 


history of the 


song, 


pirate 


publishers, and South 


not 


in its o1 form and nota 


tl credit imett The biblio 


graphica song 


the first 


published in New 


appa 
ingly complicated, but author- 
version was 
as fo 
sh I Was in Divie’s Land. Writ- 
ten and Composed expressly for 
BRYANT’S MINSTRELS by 
DAN. D. EMMETT. Arranged 
for the Piano Forte by W. L. 
Hobbs. New York: Firth, Pond 

& Co., 547 Broadway, 1860 
A Mrs. John Wood, f 
time, is said to have 
of the 
of 
re that Dixie 
ived New 


1861 


OWS: 


famous in her 


sung a pirated ver- 


sion song in New Orleans in the 


Autumn 1860; in 


any case, it Was 
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to most 


the 


South 
in 
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according 
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historians, it 
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ed in Montgomery, Alabama, at 
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signa- 


Confederacy when it was 
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at 


Jefferson Davis. There 
, there 
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any i was no stopping 


Incidentally, origina tempo 


Which was allegro) 


Was probably 


langed at this time to that of the fiery 


military quickstep we recognize today 


ry, 

| HE Union never repudiated the song 
it continued to be 
North 


sung throughout the 


although sometimes it was given 


kee words. Indeed, the 
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tune Was a 
Army, al- 


the 


te one in Union 


it never had quite 
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meaning it had for the Confederacy 
that 


d before 
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song 
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Dixie i 
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In 
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state 
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said to be 
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nation 


an American; it rep- 
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of 


Pe} naps it has been so since Lincoln, 


ind common to all 


parts 
thinking of it as a 
of conquest 
\ppomattox, 


Was sere at 


Southern § tune, 
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when the 
the White 
his assassination 
Dixie a 


claimed it by right 
the irrender at 
President 
House 


he officially 


naded 
shortly before 
made national 
“I see you have a band with you,” 
to the serenaders. “I 

it play Dizi ] 


he 
should like 


have consulted 
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The 
well,” 


open with 
“Very 

chairman. 
‘Then,” 


Star-Spangled Banner.” 
agreed the committee 
said Sousa, “we 
March from The 
by Meyerbeer. We will follow with the 
from W Tell, On the 
Danube, excerpts from Aida, and 
then My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 
‘That’s all the 
dubiously, should 
that 


love like 


play the 
Coronation Prophet, 
Overture illiam 
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there’s a 
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I don't 


but 
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remind you 
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Governor of the State had finished the 
first speech, Sousa brought his men to 
their feet and they played the national 
anthem; this, as he says, was “very 
quietly received.” The next speaker was 
to have been a famous Senator, but 
before he could rise to his feet the band- 
master signalled for Dixie 

“It was like an electric shock,” he 
said later. “A Rebel yell, 
the grandstand, went booming down 


starting on 


the street through the surging crowds. 
The very air quivered with excitement 
A thousand hats went rocketing up- 


Blueprint for a Better Town 


[Continued from page 28] 


committee of union leaders. And in re- 
cent negotiations between the Electrical 
Workers Union and management, both 
sides requested that The Four-Way Test 
be embodied in the new contract, with 
the understanding that al) 
tiations would be based on its princi- 


future nego- 


pies 

Municipal Court Judge John S. Bying- 
ton, who uses the Test on cases brought 
to him, has said: “It is surprising to 
see that when the mora! values of The 
Four-Way Test are brought into play 
most their duty at 


people recognize 


once. In the adjustment of litigation, 
I am convinced that if one can make 
a man see his responsibility to his neigh- 
bor, we can then make for both goodwill 
and understanding, thus demonstrating 
in some small way the importance of 
the principles of the Test.” 

The Four-Way Test in Daytona Beach 
has shown that it takes little to make 
everybody happier. By being fair, by 
keeping other people in mind, by being 
willing to sacrifice a little for the benefit 
of all, its advocates have created a more 
harmonious, 
But the rewards of the Test in Daytona 


cooperative community. 


Beach have been even 
than that 

At the end of 1956, traffic accidents 
—which often are the result of thought- 


more specific 


less driving—were down 5% 
traffic 
down 20 percent. Police Chief H. L. 


percent in 
Daytona Beach, and injuries 
Allen is convinced that the new safety 
record is in part an outgrowth of con- 
sideration for the other driver. This con- 
sideration was high-lighted for drivers 
when Herbert J. Taylor, originator of 
The Four-Way Test and President of 
Rotary International in its Golden An- 
niversary Yea! 1954-55, gave the city 
15,000 windshield stickers bearing the 
four questions and the words: “How 
loes your driving check with The Four- 

ay Test?’—a constant reminder to the 
person at the wheel 


Mrs. Georg Pickard housewife 


ward. Grim old warriors cried aloud, 
women hugged each other, and for 15 
minutes pandemonium reigned.” 
After that, while the band remained 
in Fayetteville, all programs ran some- 
thing like this: 
OVERTURE, William Tell 
SONG, Dixie 
WALTZ, Blue Danube 
SONG, Dizie 
AIRS from Faust 
SONG, Divie 
MEDLEY, Favorite Tunes 
SONG, Dizvie 
And the encore to 
was—Divzie. 


every number 


formerly of New York, says: “During 


the height of the tourist season, driving 
in Daytona Beach has been worse than 
New York City at rush hour. But now 
that drivers have a reminder of The 
Four-Way Test 
shields, you don’t have to worry any 


their wind- 


right on 
more about what the other driver is 
going to do, and you can concentrate 
on being careful and cautious yourself.” 

Juvenile delinquency has also de- 
creased. In 1955, 375 youngsters had to 
be sent to detention homes; in 1956, 
only 184. Education authorities attrib- 
ute this decrease to influence of The 
Four-Way Test in alerting young people 
to thelr 

The Better Business Affairs office in 


responsibliities as citizens 


Daytona Beach is less active these days. 


Previously, a large percentage of the 


cases that came to this agency had to 
De taken to court for final settlement 
The last such trial took place soon after 
the city adopted The Four-Way Test, 
and since then the application of The 
Four-Way Test has had a tendency to 
minimize the difficulty in the settling 
of problems. 

Also, for years Daytona Beach busi- 
nessmen had found it difficult to borrow 
money for building programs or expan- 
Investment houses disin- 


sion. were 


clined to make sizable loans in a com- 


munity where competitors seemed 
aligned like wolves to destroy anyone 
who tried to increase his holdings. By 
November, 1956, 
corporations approved big investments 


Both cited the new 


however, two large 
in Daytona Beach 
spirit of The Four-Way Test as the 
reason for the change in their attitudes 
toward the city. 

Four-Way Test is 
much a part of Daytona Beach as 
front. Not 


has there been a surge of busi- 


These days, The 


city’s fabulous ocean 


ness activity—al year around—but, 


much more important, friendship and 
harmony now exist where once there 


were friction and animosity 
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Relary 


T he 


will funds 


find its 


Rotarian, young or old, who seeks to know Rotary well 
umentals in the Constitutional documents, in 


Convention Resolutions, in the decisions of its administrative 


eade rship, and 


and usages 


tions, j 
ation of thi 


or more of these basic 


other expressions of its principles, tradi- 
To deepen his understanding and appre- 
hedrock Rotary,’ 
matters 


this department treats one 
each month.—THE EDITORS 


The Official Directory 
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OW many Rotary ( bs are there?” 


Rotary 
argest in 


any members in the 
cago, Illinois, the 
y countries are represented 
1 of Rotary International?” 
Commit- 
bers?” 
1estions—and 
m—are all 
Directory, 
tary Interna- 
recently off 


9,507 


1957-58 
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other 
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International 
Directors, 
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in which 
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g of 
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pubiica- 
| address of 
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formation useful to you? If you travel— 
for business or pleasure—then you can 
use it as a guide in looking for a Rotary 
Club at which you can “make up” on a 
certain day and at a certain time. Hav- 
ing the Official Directory with you in 
your travels often makes the difference 
between a missed meeting or attendance 
the Directory 
meeting data is told in 
~~. 

of it is as a tool for wider 
Service, its 
Directory serving as an aid to your Ro- 
tary writing to Clubs in other 
countries. (For further assistance in 
establishing contacts international 
correspondence, Paper 706, Targets for 


credit. How to use for 
finding Club 
seven languages in the 

Another us¢ 
contacts in International 
Club in 
for 


Today, is available upon request at the 
Central Office in 

The 
program, especially one aimed at enlarg- 
Rotar’ 


way to 


Evanston, Illinois.) 


next time you are “down” for a 
ing members’ 
find 


Directory to 


knowledge, you'll 
put the Official 
just build 
information 
For example, ask four 
talk on different 
such as those de- 
voted to the in which there 
Clubs, the officers and Past Presi- 
Districts. Or arrange a 
panel discussion with participants pre- 


another 
good 


use: 
your program around 
gleaned from it. 
or five members to 
sections of the book, 
countries 
are 
dents, and the 
pared to discuss unusual features they 
have found in the Directory. 

If you are a Club-bulletin editor—or 
want to help the fellow who is—you can 
draw much usable information from the 
“O,. D.” Items can be built around such 

the number of Clubs 
tarians in each country, 
lar Club 
Clubs in trade 


facts as and Ro- 
the most popu- 
with 
Club 
copy for your 


meeting day, the cities 


centers, and so on. 
names can also provide 
Fo! 


many as 12 


bulletin. example, some names are 


listed as times. 

The Official Directory is copyrighted 
and printed for the exclusive use of 
Clubs. It is not 
to support any commercia! activity, 


Ro- 
tarians and Rotary used 

nor 
distribution to 


is it available for 


Rotarians. 


non- 


ey OES VALET 
ant | RACKS 


Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 
Rooms. 














i 
An Answer fo every 
Wraps Problem 
Weldéd steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
ress”...end unsanitary 
ocker room conditions 
-..save floor space—fit 
in anywhere. ..standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories. hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 
institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 
problem. i Ft | 
Write for Catalog 11 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St. © Chicago 9, ill 














BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


FOR 

LESS! 
HONOR ROLLS 
AWARDS 
TESTIMONIALS 
MEMORIALS 


TROPHIES 


Alse ask for complete trophy catalog with our 
wide offering of the finest values in trophies and 
prize awards. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE Co." inc. 


570 Broadway, Dept. R, N. Y. 12, N.Y. 


Our vast plant devoted ex- 
clusively to bronze and 
aluminum tablet work gives 
you unsurpassed quality ot 
lowest prices 





Coat & Hat 
Racks 


Y 
36” single shelf $9.95 
36” double shelf $14.95 


Sturdily made 1 tubular stee mirror-like ome 
finish Single jouble, triple helves 2 
foot lengths rome stand for fi models Attact 
on standard 16” stud center Shipped K.I Write 
for catalog 
BEVCO Precision Manufacturing Co. 

831 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, ti! 











QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


‘ f ‘ { 0 


MITCHELL MANUFA 
2748 S. 34th St 


with com te 


CTURING CO 


Milwovkee 46. Wis ept. Ff 











ROTARIAN MARKETS 


WORTH KNOWING... . 
22+ AND REACHING 


(ABC) AUDITED 
CIRCULATION 


< 
COMMUNITY 


ROTARIAN subseribers are 
owners, partners, corporate 
officials or 
90% 
their 
67% participate in planning 
company policies and pro 


key executives. 


play a major role in 


firms’ purchases and 


grams, 


Business leaders, yes, but 
many also participate in 
community or civic activi- 
ties, serving on various com 
munity boards and on na 
tional, state, or local plan 
ning or governing bodies. 
In their homes Rorarian 


subscribers can well afford 
to buy the luxuries of gra 


cious living. 


Attractive dollar volume or- 
ders from these markets can 
be effectively and economi 
cally developed through a 
schedule of advertisements 
in THE 
Rorarian subscribers have a 


RorartIAn, because 
lot to say about the actual 
selecting and 
equipment, 


buying of 
supplies, and 
business, 


services for com 


munity or personal use. 
For complete facts write: 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Ave. Evanston, Ill. 








HOBBY 


ANNUALLY at the Un versity of Syd- 
Australia, the Dr. Leonard L. 


Snow Award is given. It recognizes in 


ney, im 


the recipient a musical talent that the 
Inverell, Aus- 
age. It 


become his hobby, as 


a Rotarian of 


tralia, developed at an early 
1as ong since 


he tells in the story that follows 


W HEN I was a medical student at the 


University of Sydney, I used to find 
pleasure and relaxation in 
Grand Hall on the campus to play the 
pipe organ. It was located ’way up in a 
and there I’d play for hours, if 
my studies permitted. 
reached the University, the pipe organ 
had become a part of my life. At 11 I 
was the organist in my Sunday school, 
and at 13 I played my first 


golng to 


galery, 


Long before I 


regular 
morning church service. The anthem 
was Send Out Thy Light, and to reach 
the pedals I had to stand on each one 
in turn. After that I was named the as- 
sistant church organist 

During the early years of my medical 
continued 
church and did some practicing, but not 
enough to lift my talent above the ordi- 
nary standard 
thing about it 
n 


practice | playing for my 


So I decided to do some- 
I was then about 30, and 
1y medical practice was organized suffi- 
ciently well to enable me to give more 
time to playing the organ and studying 
Toward that end I had 


equipped with two key- 


its mechanics. 
1 reed organ 
boards, pedals, and an electric blower, 
1y home. On some days I 
an hour or so 
three hours. | played whethe1 


fresh, with my shoes on or off. 


on others, 


tirea o1 
That was 35 years ago, and the same 
reed instrument stands in my home to- 
day. I can’t estimate the hours I have 
sat at its console, but they 
jut it is only one of the many 

have played in the past three 

half decades, for I made a hob- 


have been 


ing as many large 
Australia as I could. Ac- 
cording to information concerning the 
giant-sized organs in my country, I have 


organs 


throughout 


A practice session at the 
reed organ he has had 
in his home for 35 years 
finds Rotarian Snow 
playing Abide with Me. 
He was a church organ- 
ist at 11, and has given 
many recitals in Australia. 


appropriate to the 


H itching Rat 


ayed them a including the two 

in the town halls of Sydney and 

‘bourne 

‘~he one in Sydney has 8,672 pipes 
and 127 
5,921 pipes and 108 stops 
I am registered as an “approved organ- 
ist” for the Melbourne town hall 
an honor regarded by pipe organists in 
Australia as the highest that can 
to them. It is granted solely on the 


stops; the one in Melbourne, 
Incidentally, 


organ, 
come 


basis of one’s performance at the con- 
complicated organ. The 

-largest organ in Australia is in the 
city hall at Brisbane. It has 3,446 pipes 
and 76 stops, and I have practiced on 


soie of a large 


it many times, playing selections trom 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Dvorak Handel, 
and other famous composers. 

Not all my playing, however, is the 
practice kind. I enjoy giving recitals at 
which have been 


churches, some oft 


broadcast. On pre-Christmas programs 
Bach's Christmas Or- 
Herald 
compositions 
Before 


giving a concert I practice the selections 


I usually include 
itorio, Mendelssohn's Hark the 
Angels other 
vuletide 


sing, anda 


on the reed organ in my home and on 
three pipe organs aval able to me in the 
Invere 

Odd though it may seem, the p 


churches of 
of a large organ is usually easie1 
the playing of a small one. On the in 
struments with fewer controls, the or- 
ganist must often depend upon using all 
kinds of makeshift combinations to pro 
duce a desired effect, and even then the 
sult is frequently unsatisfactory. The 
large organ with many stops enables 
the player to achieve the exact sound he 
theate! 


for chimes, 


desires, and 
there are 


frequently on 
organs stops 
bird whistles, castanets, and marimba 
sounds 

argest in tn 
world is in the convention ha in -At 
lantic City, New Jersey. It has 1,230 
stops, and someday I hope to play it 
about 


The organ called the 


Not long ago I obtained materia 


because 


its stops, pedals, and pistons, 
I want to be ready to sit down and use 


© Courier-Mail 
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“If anyone calls, tell them that I kave 
gone over to show the Smith place.” 
ever come 
ontinue giv- 
church 
playing 

meetings, a 
ed for the past 


d the oppo! 
Meanwhile, 
s and pla\ 
Australia 


for 


> ntar 
Rota 


hand 


nave 
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obbies mo 


Porras 7 
enjous 
Silliman 


ppines 


imnddaughter 
etter writing, 
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year-o 
read 
Universit 


Janson (12 
rested in sports. m1 
South Amer 
n., U.S.A 

rurrell (14-year-old daughter of 

es travel and collects records; 
pen pals in F India), 

Oneonta, N. ¥ 

ta H. Celiz (21-year-old niece of 

collects tionery; en- 
versity, Duma- 


me ge r of 
travel, 
Burr Rd., 
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ng pen pals 
Fresno 


tarian—would spea 
from outside U.S.A 2 N. Wi 
4, Calif., U.S.A, 

Yogendra Bedi (18-y« 
ran—interests nelude 
match labels, pi iew cards; en- 
joys sports), % Shri M. K. Bedi, Punjab Na- 
tional Bank Ltd., Moradabad, India 

Sue Robe (16-year-old daughter of Rotar- 
ian—wants pen pa fro Europe and Ha- 
wai; likes popular cand movies; collects 
travel folders), Rt. 2, Rockford, Mich., U.S.A. 

Mary Schmidt (14 of Ro- 
tarian—likes horses ports danc- 
ing), 1119 W. Cedar, Cherokee, Iowa, U.S.A 

Suzanne Steckmevyer (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—collect dolls: other interests 
are reading, swimming, roller skating, music, 
animals, Girl Scout 86 N Bennett St., 
Bradford, Pa., U.S.A 

Robert G. Lee (17 
tarian—enijoys adventure books, 
gg igri collects stamps and 

o. 37, S. Divisoria St., Cagayan de 
The Philippines 

Majella Boudreau (14-year-old cousin of 
Rotarian—collects stamps especially from 
Europe, Australia, Africa, India; likes sports, 
music), R. R. No. 1, Shediac, N. B., Canada. 

Edward Jones (15-year-old son of Rotarian 
—interested in stamp collecting, music, scho- 
lastic work), Box 364, Four Oaks, N. C 
U.S.A. 

Dinah May B. Yang 
—wishes pen pals 
stamps, postcards, trave 
venirs, sports), 31 Kam 
The Philippines 

Suchitra Ghose (17-year-old 
Rotarian—interests include coins, 
music reading), Amrita Bazar 

atrika House,” Calcutta 3, India. 

Sumitra Ghose (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interests include stamps, photog- 
raphy, reading), Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
“Patrika House,” Calcutta 3, India. 

Mrs. Harold Viken (wife of Rotarian— 
leader of Intermediate Girl Scout troop, age 
group 11-13 years, would like names of same 
age girls in overseas Girl Scouting), 50 Cleve- 
land Ave., Glen Head, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Maureen Peszat (16 year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interests include sports, collecting 
earrings and postcards, popular music), 706 
Seventh Ave. S, Lethbridge, Alta., Canada. 

Dorothy Gordon (12-year-old niece of Ro- 
tarian—wants to respond with girls and 
boys aged 12-14 fro U.S.A. or India: likes 
swimming, film star reading, popular mu- 
sic), Warranooke St., Willaura, Australia 

Fredericka Hanssler year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—collect matchbook 
coins, postcc Rt 1 Box 314, 
Ramona, Calif., U.S.A 

Alice Estes (14-year-old 
tarian—interests include 
collecting popular records sewing, 
art, collecting shells 2306 Mount 
Rd. S.W., Roanoke, Va., U.S 

Barbara E. Lang 13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in reading, 
badminton, water skiing, tropical 
fish, clarinet, cookir Scouts), 
Box 355, Leechburg, Pa., U.S 

Mary Jensen (1/1 
tarian—would 
outside U.S.A 
sic, roller 
kins and matchbooks 
Pleasant, Iowa, U.S.A 

Tommie Curtis (11]-yea 
ian—would like 
cially British Isles; would 
items made in country 
veston, Tex., U.S.A 

Ann Ramirez (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pals outside Hon- 
duras: interested in reading, sewing, swim- 
ming), % Standard Fruit Co., La Ceiba, 
Honduras 

Khushr%o 
tarian—would like 
hobbies are 
ular music, Scout 
Cambat Block, Parsi 
Ahmedabad 1, India 

Josefina Redito (17-year-old 
tarian—collects stamps dolls, 
cards, photos of Marlon Brando and the 
James Dean), Oas, The Philippines 

Joan Fechtman (daughter of Rotarian 
would like pen pals aged 16-19; interests 
include skating and dancing), Hawkinsville, 
Ga., US 

Joan C linton 
tarian—would like to 
sons in U.S.A collects dolls and 
postcards; interests include popular 
travel, photography, reading), Fiat 5 
Court, 23 Bridge St., Waratah, 
Australia. 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS —CHARMS —SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Ename!) 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 

Club Banners 
Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


OTEL SHERMAN 


TUESOAY 
- 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Sixty-three rayon flags, size 4” x 6”, $3200 


of countries in which there ore Rotary 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand. F.O.B 
Raised emblem. Complete. Chicago 
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RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 


Serving Rotary Clubs for more then 30 yeors 





Enjoy a Pipe 


The claims about my new kind of pipe are too spectac- 


ular for pipe-smokers to believe. Th 
your name—so I can write and tell you why I'm willing to 
send you my London-made Briar pipe for s smok- 
ing pleasure without a cent of risk on your part. You 
are the sole judge—no obligation. FREE! Write today 

E. A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 4-K, Chicago 40, til. 


at's why all I want is 


2 BEDROOM FLORIDA 
RETIREMENT HOME 


$9950." 


*Price includes 70’x115’ lot . 100% Re- 
tirement Colony ... 2 miles south of St. 
Augustine Beach . . . between highway 
A1A and Atlantic Ocean .. . Ocean view 
from every homesite . . . Mortgage avail- 
able $6000 and up. Write for free photo 
folder! 


‘ST. AUGUSTINE BY THE SEA 


| P. O. BOX 1953 RN, ORMOND BEACH, FLA. 
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Stippel GEARS | 





My Favorite Story 
Two dollar 
tarians or the 
stories used und 
Send entries 
THE ROTARIAN 
Ridge Ave nue, 
Following is a 
W. Lawrence, 
New Jersey, Rote 


In the forw: 
every seat was 0 
The rear of 
jammed _ wit 
dents, yelling ar 
another, shoving 
older passeng: 
younger. Sudde1 
ished. A boy and 
relling. Young 
the tension and 
everybody 
squeaky voice 
the girl, “I supp 
16 years old!” 

There was a! 
Everybody wv 
response. The! 
ologically you 
I am, but menta 
reach my age.” 











Within Themselves 
All men have gq? 

But Sore 
Some never fine 

And sore 


Some Quiz! 

The “some” that m: 
reverential fear is 
the following definitio1 
preceding “some” in t 
words to be identifis 
you guess? 

What “some” is 
it? 3. Fussy? 4 
victorious? 6. A 
8. Interfering? 9. Not 
11. Work? 12.A ha 
13. 15 plus 5 mint 
15. Mirthful or sprig 


This quiz was sub 
grew, of Charlesto1 Ark 


A Fight with Fi 

Each group of 
name of a fish 
catch? 

l. Seven pretty colo 
toy. J. A brilliant 
1. A carpenter's 
heat. 6. A mean 
cated animal. 8. A 
birds do at night 
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bright. 11. What everyone hopes to be 
sometime. 12. An untouchable animal. 
13. A type of weapon. 14. A mean island 
native. 

This quiz was submitted by Mabel M. 
Gavin, of Omak, Washington 

The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 


OTe TT. 


“T must go now. Don’t trouble to see 
me to the door.” 

“It’s no trouble at all. It’s a pleasure.” 
—The Selma Rotarian, SetMa, ALABAMA. 





Employer: “We can pay you $70 a 
week now and $75 a week in six 
months.’ 

Applicant: “Thank you. I’ll drop back 
in six months.”—Rotary Club News, 
CLIFTON-MORENCI, ARIZONA. 


Don’t go around saying the world 
owes you a living. It was here first. 
—The Shade Tree, MARKED TREE, AR- 
KANSAS 


“One of the most tactful men I eve 
knew,” says a Florida manufacturer, 
“was the man who fired me from my 
first job. He called me in and said, ‘Son, 
I don’t know how we’re ever going to 


get along without you, but starting Mon- 
day we’re going to try.’” —Rotary Club 
Bulletin, Hoxtr, Kansas. 


“Crop failures?” asked the old-timer. 
“Yes, I’ve seen a few in my day. In 
1898 the corn crop was almost nothing 
We cooked some for dinner, and my 
father ate 14 acres of corn at one meal.” 
—Five Points Star, Five Points, SouTH 
CAROLINA. 


Proprietor: “In this restaurant when 
you order a good cup of coffee, you get 
the best cup of coffee in the world. 
When you order a fresh egg, you get 
the freshest egg in the world. When you 


Customer: “I believe you, I just 
ordered a small steak.” The Gap View, 
PLEASANT GAP, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rex: “How far is it to the next town?” 

Farmer: “Two miles as the crow flies.” 

Rex: “How far is it if the crow had 
to walk and roll a flat tire?”—Rotary 
Bulletin, GARBER, OKLAHOMA 


We Favor Flavor 


What’s become of the girl who can cook 


From a recipe or from a hook? 


No secret flavor she unlocks, 
No bid to fame—it’s from a box! 


ROTARIAN JAMES E. BLIss 


Answers to Quizzes 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

* es 

This month's winner comes from Ken- 
neth C. Switzer, a Watsonville, California, 
Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it: November 15. The "ten 
best" entries will receive $2. 


TRAIN PAEAN 
A motorist racing a train 
Said, ‘These railroads all give me a pain. 
See that crossing up there? 
/ will have time to spare, 


GROOM'S DOOM 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for May: 
The preacher was closing with prayer. 
The bride was exceedingly fair; 
But when heads were bowed, 
The groom cried aloud 


\.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
"| forgot—I've a wife in Eau Claire.” 
(Mrs. Floyd G. Abatt, wife of a 
Southfield, Michigan, Rotarian.) 
For he knelt and then felt his pants tear. 
(Philip Thew, son of a Gos- 
ford, Australia, Rotarian.) 
"Oh, my glory! My shoes aren't a pair!’ 
(H. O. Hongisto, member of the Rotary 
Club of Shelburne, Ontario, Canada.) 
“I'd run but she's holding my hair.” 
(G. M. Baker, member of the Rotary 
Club of Porterville, California.) 
“Excuse me—I'// just take the air." 
(Mrs. Howard F. Sheets, wife of 
an Ocala, Florida, Rotarian.) 
"| just wanted your money, so there!" 
(Keith C. Daulton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Madera, California.) 
"I want out—i? was only a dare!’ 
(Mrs. Oliver E. U. Reynolds, wife 
of a Freeport, New York, Rotarian.) 
“I'll now ‘double’ exemption declare.’ 
(Mrs. George W. DeGregori, wife of 
a Castro Valley, California, Rotarian.) 
“Don't you think we're a peach of a pair?” 
(C. Lloyd Deffenbaugh, member of the 
Rotary Club of Midland, Pennsylvania.) 
"That's as far as I'll go on a dare! 
(Donald C. G. MacKay, member of the 
Rotary Club of Vancouver, B. C., Canada.) 


THE ROTARIAN 





the Travel Ladue 


1 the January, 1958, issue of The Rotarian will carry 
ty of travel articles and pictorials. It will be 
st Travel Issue ever published by The Rotarian 


will be received with enthusiasm by more than a third 

a million subscribers because travel works hand-in- 
in the development of acquaintance and understand- 
a prime object of Rotary 


1 services related to travel will also interest 
ibscribers, and advertisers of such will receive 
onomical returns from The Rotarian. 





Yes, the ev eryday travel and vacation needs of The Rotarian 
audience run into big dollar volume and it's an audience that 
buys top quality. 


Be sure your firm's advertising includes a 
schedule of ads in The Rotarian. Market and 
cost wise it’s the best travel advertising buy 
in the executive field. 


Make plans and space reservations now. 


Closing date for January issue is November 
18th. For complete facts write: 





THE NEW SMITH-CORONA PACEMAKER! 


Look at these PACEMAKER features! 


Visit your local Smith-Corona dealer today, and have 
him show you the new Pacemaker — biggest big type- 
writer bargain ever! Notice its rugged, all-around steel 
frame construction. Feast your eyes on its beautiful, mod- 
ern design. Try for a moment its light, comfortable touch. 
See its spec dy , efficient action. All of these features com- 
bine in the new Pacemaker to bring you clear, clean, 
crisp Col respondence even at the hands of inexperienced 
or part-time typists. And one of the finest features of the 
new Smith-Corona Pacemaker is its low, low, low price. 
Drop in for a dramatic demonstration today! 


Quickset Margins — Quickly set with a flick of the finger! 
Flick-Set Tabulation — Set or clear stops easily, instantly! 
Customstyled Keyboard — Speed, ease, no waste motion! 
Half-Spacing — Easiest, simplest method of error control! 


Full-Width Tabulation — Saves you time in correspondence! 


SMITH-CORONA 


SYRACUSE 1 NEW YORK 





